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CaABLe Aporess: HYDRAULIC,” San Francisco, 


? OHN H. MILLER, Mills Building. San Francisco 
Generar Counser ; LYSANDER HILL, Munadnock Block, Chicago. 


A. B. BOWERS, Contractor, inventor, Engineer 


Inventor and Patentee of the Hydraulic System of Dredging and Filling. 


MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Unlimited Contracts for Dredging and emg coe in any part of the World 
outside of Territory of Li 
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10. 


NEW YORK DREDGING CO. 


3. 
4. 


7. 
8. 


censees. 


Bowers Gulf Dredging Co., chicago, ml. 
A. B. Bowers, Pres., 1133 Monadnock Bidg. 
Bowers Hydraulic Dredging Co., 
Frank S Somers, President, 
A. B. Bowers, Vice-President, 
211 1-2 Market St, Camden, N. J. 
Packard-Bowers Dredging Co., 
From Sandy Hook to Cape Cod. 
R. G. Packard, President, 
A. B. Bowers, Vice- -President, 
130 Pear) St., New York. 
Bowers Southern Dredging 


Compa NY, Galveston, Te 
Paid vp Capital $600,000. 
For Gulf of Mexico and Tributary Waters. 
Charles Clarke, President, 
A. B. Vice-President, 
P. Clark, Manager. 
San Francisco Bridge Co., 

For Work at Mare Island, Cal. 
‘Risdon tron Works, Sen Francisco. 
To construct the suction dredge furnished 

by a San Francisco Bridge Co. to 

© Hawaiian Government. 
Williams. Bixler, 
For “ Hercules” Dred San Joaquin 


Golden State & Miners iron Works, 
San Francisco 
To construct Dredge for Japan. 
Johnson & Petersen, 
For Work in Lake Merritt, Oakland 
Successors to Bowers Dredging c Co. 
For Washington and Columbia River. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRIDGE CO. 13. Stock vere & improvement Co., 
VON SCHMIDT DREDGING CO. 14. Lindon W. Bates, For work at 
WILLIAM & BIXLER, San 
Gc. S$. & M. IRON WORKS Wash.; and Portland, Ore 
1s. Grays Harbor Co., 

McNEE BROTHERS s Harbor, Wash. 
PAC. C. DR. & REC. CO. 16. Morris "2 Me ullen, 

For work at Duluth, Minn. 
DULUTH DREDGE & DOCK CO. 17. American Dredging Co., Philadelphia. 


And others—in all (4. 


LICENSEES. 


i. Bowers Pacific Dredging Co., 


L. ¥. Schemerhorn, Pres., 236 Walnut 8t. 
New England Dredging Co , Boston 
QO. H. Souther, 12 P O Square. 
Chas. S. Barker, West Superior 

For Lake Superior. 
Rittenhouse Moore, Mobile, Ala 
For Sabine Pass and Texas City 


A. B. Bowers, President, Millis , 
21. al Dredging Co 
San Francisco. A. B. Bowers, President 


My patents have been sustained in so many suits that there ts no longer any 
question as to their validity, and I am now able to get preliminary injunctions on the 
day of application therefor, and to stop infringing machines, even though engaged 
on Government work. 
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SILVER-FIR GROUP, BELOW PORCUPINE FLATS 
See “ The Old Tioga Road” 
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THE OLD TIOGA ROAD 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN 


| LL the world over, 
m since the beginnings 
of human society, 
and road- 
makers have been 
necessary. Serious- 
™ minded volumes 
have been written 
by the score, giving 
the history of fa- 
mous roads. Men 
have spent years in 
studying ancient lines of communication 
across Asia, Africa, and Europe; cara- 
van routes that built up Tadmor in the 
wilderness, and Petra in its steep-walled 
cahon; roadways of hewn stones that 
slaves and captives laid for conquerors, 
crossing deserts, and piercing mountain 
ranges. Everywhere, since human exis- 
tence began, so philosophers tell us, the 
maker of roads has been the prophet and 
forerunner of civilization. 

There are great and living highways 
which have grown from mere cattle-trails 
to arteries of the commerce of mighty na- 
tions. There are others, like some of the 
Roman roads, or the highways of the *60°s 
to the Comstock, whose glories have for- 
ever departed; their moss-grown frag- 
ments cling to torrent-swept cliffs of Alp 
and Sierra, and they already seem as old 
as Stonehenge. Some day those Sierra 
highways, once so full of wild pioneer life, 
will have their story fitly told with pen and 
pencil, as Colonel Inman has told the tale 
of the Santa Fé trail. Until then, they lie 
half-forgotten, like a thousand others of 
the years before the railroad. 

There is one of the lesser roads of the 
Sierra, seldom named now, and certainly 


seldom traversed, which has a story of its 
own, and is likely to become more widely 
known, because it leads to a wonderfully 
beautiful mountain-land, and because it 
is to be a link in one of the most important 
transmontane routes. That road, “ The 
Old Tioga,” is dear to the heart of many 
pioneers, and its beginnings carry one 
back to heroic Comstock days. 

Every old Californian knows about the 
rush to the Mono diggings discovered in 
1857. They were about six miles north of 
Mono Lake and seven miles northeast of 
the mouth of Mill Creek Cafion. Exten- 
sive prospecting followed, und a few years 
later quartz of more or less value was 
found over a large area. Many districts, 
such as Homer, Bodie, Tioga, and Lake, 
were organized, and such notable mines as 
the Standard, May Lundy, and Mammoth 
began to pour out their bullion and rejoice 
the bulls of Pine Street. 

It was in 1874 that an unknown sheep- 
herder found a promising lode in what 
became the Tioga District, and three 
mines, the Great Sierra, Golden Crown, 
and Sheepherder, were located. An old 
location monument was found, however, 
that bore the date of 1860, and beside it 
were a rusty pick and shovel. The ubiqui- 
tous and all-prospecting Comstocker had 
been there nearly fifteen years before. 

Several parties of prospectors are on 
record as having worked into this region 
in 1858, 1859, and 1860. One of the most 
noted was led by the late Dan DeQuille, 
and its story has been told by that genial 
and lovable writer in his “ Perils of the 
Sierras.” He was prospecting around 
Big Oak Flat, in Tuolumne, when he heard 
of the Mono placers, and with one fellow- _ 
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prospector, took what was then the 
“Walker Trail” which led across the 
mountains not far north of the Yosemite 
Valley. At Cascade Creek, two other 
prospectors joined them, and the four pro- 
ceeded by a rough trail, semi-occasionally 
marked by a very obscure “ blaze,” to Lake 
Tenaya, thence to the head-waters of the 
Tuolumne, and down through Mono Pass 
(now called Bloody Cafion), between those 
supreme sentinels, Dana and Lyell. They 
prospected about the Bodie region, but 
found nothing more valuable than one of 
Fremont’s mountain howitzers on the des- 
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ert, “untarnished and glittering.” This 
brass field-piece was afterwards taken to 
Virginia City by James Whitten, a packer 
who was supplying the Bodie camps. 
DeQuille reported that the prospectors 
who were in the Bodie region in 1859 be- 
gan to leave for California or Nevada as 
soon as signs of winter appeared. Most of 
them crossed back by way of the Sonora 
Pass and Lake Tenaya. Before they left, 
a miners’ meeting was called, and a resolu- 
tion adopted that “all claims were to hold 
good without further work until June, 
1860.” This was “ at the canvas saloon of 
Mart Taylor,” and that famous Missou- 
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rian, Johnson, who wrote “Jo Bowers,” 
and “Sweet Betsey from Pike,” was a 
shining light of the occasion. 

Now, these o!d pioneer trails of 1859, 
from Big Oak Flat, by way of Tenaya, to 
the summit of the Sierras and beyond, 
were far from following the exact route 
of the more modern Tioga Road, but they 
took the same general course, of necessity, 
and were ‘in some places the positive fore- 
runners of later engineering work. Wind- 
ing along toward the Yosemite up the 
great Sierra, the Walker River trail seems 
to have turned off to the right, up Cas- 


First View of Lake Tenaya from Tioga Road 


cade Creek to the “divide,” thereafter 
keeping pretty well in the vicinity of the 
present Tioga Road as far as Tenaya. 

But why should there have been a Tioga 
Road at all? The answer to this ques- 
tion will in a way serve to illustrate the 
hard realities of the ancient and hon- 
orable business of mining. Let us re- 
turn to our sheepherder of 1874 who. 
relocated that unknown Comstocker’s 
claim upon a vast plateau in the High 
Sierra, at an altitude of about 10,800 
feet above the ocean, and near the 
head of Lee-Vining Creek. The great 
mines of the Comstock were pouring forth 
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their millions. Every one who had money, 
East or West, appeared willing to put it 
into prospect-holes. Servant-girls and 
laborers were buying stock in every village 
on the Pacific Coast; retired sea-captains 
and shrewd manufacturers in staid New 
“England villages were forming companies 
to develop new districts. It happened to 
be some of these Eastern capitalists, hop- 
ing, like hundreds of others, to find a new 
Comstock, who sent their agents to exam- 
ine the new Tioga lodes, which were chiefly 
argentiferous, carrying but little gold. In 
due season they secured 3,000 feet of the 
Sheepherder lode, 6,000 feet on the Great 
Sierra lode and several outlying locations. 
Next, they attempted to develop these rich 
silver prospects into actual mines such 
as Crown Point and Consolidated Virgi- 
nia, then at the height of their fame. They 
built at a cost of about $64,000, a wagon- 
road fifty-six miles long from Crocker’s 
Station in Tuolumne County, on the Big 
Oak Flat stage road, to the heart of the 
Tioga mining district, and laid out a 
town there, Bennetville, some 9,800 feet 
above the ocean. Here they commenced a 
crosscut tunnel to strike the Sheepherder 
and Great Sierra lodes, at depths of 750 
and 830 feet, and drove it 1,784 feet, or 
within 270 feet of the point where it could 
cut the first lode, when financial disaster 
overtook the company after it had expend- 


- ed close upon a third of a million dollars. 


Then the road, the mines, the buildings, 
and the district were abandoned to the wil- 
derness, and the first chapter of the 
story was ended. The great expense of 
mining in such a place, and the low price 
of silver, have kept the mines closed since 
1884, although, as in all such cases, it is 
fondly believed by many a mountainecr 
that some one will complete the tunnel, 
unearth richer ore, start the deep thunder- 
roar of hundreds of stamps, and dot the 
great Tioga Road with high-built freight- 
wagons and jingling mule-teams. 

Never did the money of sober, indus- 
trious New England build a finer or bet- 
ter pioneer road, all things considered, 
than this old Tioga. It opens up the Yo- 
semite National Park for vehicles of every 
description, for pack-trains, and pedes- 
trians; it leads by one of the best and 
easiest of routes to the Tuolumne Mead- 
ows and that whole region of snow-peaks. 
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In years to come, it must rank as one of 
the most famous of the entrances: to 
the land of the High Sierra. It seems, 
too, that some engineering genius must 
have planned its curves, chosen its as- 
cents and descents, drawn it up ridges, 
between peaks, into mountain valleys, 
along the edges of sea-deep caiions blue 
with fir forests. 

Common roads are understood, and 
somewhat despised, by those who wayfare 
along them. One says, “ Thus and thus 
will this road pass yonder peak,” or “ Here 
and there I could better the grade, and 
save on the turn, though I be no engineer.” 
Not so with the Tioga; everywhere, from 
beginning to end, it seems a simple, soul- 
satisfying achievement. There it stands, 
after nearly seventeen years of Sierra 
storms, and still nearly all its granite but- 
tresses and retaining-walls remain un- 
shaken; still one need only cut through 
a few fallen logs, build a few bridges, and 
repaiy a few culverts, to drive safely from 
Crocker’s Station to the Great Sierra Min- 
ing Company’s deserted offices. Only ten 
thousand dollars—so Colonel Young esti- 
mated in his report of 1896—would put 
the Tioga Road in excellent condition. 

Do you ask what man of well-trained 
technical skill, what graduate of Euro- 
pean or American polytechnic schools, 
what builder of other more famous high- 
ways came here at the call of capital, 
looked over the great mountain ridges, and 
told the toilers where to drive the stakes ? 
There was no such chief engineer for the 
work. Surveyors were here, and pioneers, 
and men of the Sierra; they traced the 
old Mono trail and many a dim track of 
sheepherders and prospectors; they rode, 
and climbed, and studied the country, till 
at last they were able to choose a wholly 
admirable course for the road. Gilchrist 
and Carpenter ran the levels, and Priest, 
Sprague, Akerman, and Ballentine picked 
out the way, and built the road, knowing 
their Sierra; therefore, perhaps it lasts so 
well, having been adopted by the moun- 
tains themselves. 

It is eminently appropriate that the 
charming photographs of scenes along the 
old Tioga and at its terminus which illus- 
trate this article should have been taken 
by Miss Celia Crocker, who went over the 
entire road in 1898. Crocker’s Station, 
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The Old Tioga Road 


so long and favorably known by thousands 
of campers, tourists, and rest-seekers, is in 
the edge of a small forest clearing in one 
of those midland valleys of the Sierra, 
some 4,450 feet above the sea. You de- 
scend a little from a higher ridge westward 
to this charming bit of pioneer life, this 
orchard and garden, these alfalfa-fields, 
meandering streams, and flowing springs. 
Here one can obtain teams, wagons, and 
pack-mules, and make a better start by 
way of the Tioga for the northern half of 
the Yosemite National Park than from 
the Yosemite Valley itself. 
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From Quimby’s cabin, the road descends 
to the South Fork of the Tuolumne 
(which, if on foot, you wade), and its 
course is almost due north until we are 
well up on the dry ridge where the real 
Tioga Road turns east and northeast, but a 
well-defined and often-used branch goes 
farther north, crossing the Middle Fork, 
and six or eight miles away reaches what 
the purist vainly writes down as Mr. 
Hogg’s Farm, but which pioneers and 
map-makers have condensed into plain 
and porcine “ Hog Ranch.” From here 
pedestrians and pack-trains go on to 


Unicorn and Cathedral Peaks, Tuolumne Meadows 


Leaving Crocker’s, the first object of 
human interest, less than a mile away, is 
“Quimby’s ” old cabin and mine. Such a 
clean, neat, homelike dwelling as this, 
shapen so well with ax and maul of sweet 
white mountain pine, can be found onlv 
in the Sierra. Old-fashioned annuals, 
run wild, still bloom in the deserted gar- 
den and a fair, neglected rose clambers 
its careless way unheeded, while by the 
doorstep a baby’s toy lies in the warm 
June sunlight. If the mine had only paid 
a little better—that futile, mistaken mine, 
once so cherished,—the passers-by would 
still hear a child’s merry voice, and see a 
love-tended garden, a happy mountain 
home. 


Hetch-Hetchy, to Lake Eleanor, and to 
various places in the northwest corner of 
the National Park. 

But the business of this article is with 
the main Tioga Road, which needs no map 
to follow, so plain it is. One wishes to 
know the names of valleys, peaks and 
streams, however, and if trails are taken 
to other places, a map is necessary. The 
one published by the Sierra Club in 1896 
is probably the best and most convenient 
map of this whole region to be had any- 
where. A very neat little map, and a bet- 
ter one for the National Park itself, is 
compiled from official sources and from 
notes of scouts and various army Oflicers 
who have been detailed for duty. This 
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map appeared in the report for 1897 of 
Captain Rodgers, then acting superinten- 
dent of the Yosemite National Park. It is 
a very clear, distinct piece of work, show- 
ing some trails, streams, and lakes not to 
be found on other maps, and will prove a 
welcome addition to the larger Sierra Club 
map. All of the Government reports 
upon Yosemite Park are worth reading. 
They appear among the miscellaneous doc- 
uments in the Secretary of the Interior’s 
reports, and also in separate pamphlets, 
which can be had through Congressmen, or 
purchased for a .small sum from the 
Superintendent of Documents at Washing- 
ton. The officers of the United States regi- 
ments detailed for duty in the park seem 
to have taken a very intelligent interest in 
their work. The natural vegetation and 
game have been well protected; new trails 
have been made; a large number of 
streams and lakes are now well stocked 
with trout; and public sentiment has been 
steadily educated in regard to the further 
needs of the Park, in the way of bridges 
over dangerous streams, repairs of the 
principal roads, reforestation of large 
areas, and better utilization of now- 
neglected forest resources. Especially do 
all these Park reports lay stress on the ad- 
visability of the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of all patented lands within the 
present limits of the Park, and upon the 
necessity of putting the place under per- 
manent supervision similar to that which 
prevails in the Yellowstone Park. 

Miles and miles of the Tioga Road are 
shaded by great firs and pines. At long 
intervals are clean, fragrant, ax-made 
cabins, where pioneers dwelt years ago, 
and where snow-bound travelers might 
seek shelter; but summer campers need 
no cabins. The first of these cabins is ia 
a giant forest on a peninsula between two 
ravines; the second is in lovely white- 
stemmed trees in Aspen Valley, twelve 
miles from Crocker’s, at an elevation of 
6,380 feet, and aspen trunks whiten the 
fertile vales for two or three miles, to the 
very end of Long Meadows and the base 
of another ridge of rocks. The road goes 


down to the Middle Fork of the Tuolumne, 
an ice-cold stream to wade, mid-thigh 
deep, and climbs by bracing steps, through 
small islands of snow, by gleam and sound 
of rushing cataracts, to the grouped cabins 
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of White Wolf’s broad, upland meadows, 
forests and new-springing flowers, at an 
elevation of 8,090 feet. Here a rocky 
trail goes northeast to the beautiful Ten 
Lake region, or, before reaching White 
Wolf valley, a shorter trail leads to Hardin 
Lake and zigzags off, along Harrison 
Creek, into the Grand Cafion of the Tuol- 
umne. 

The climb from White Wolf to the next 
1idge is about five hundred feet, and again 
ridge is about five hundred feet, and again 
the vast distances of this wonderful moun- 
descends to the swift current of Yosemite 
Creek. Even here, many miles from its 
great plunge into the valley, Yosemite runs 
like a race-horse or a greyhound; one 
can well believe that an old sailor once said 
it “ went five knots an hour.” Fortunate- 
ly a bridge exists, or few people would try 
to cross it until the snow-streams had 
ceased to feed its deep channel. 

From the dark tamaracks that border 
Yosemite Creek it is a climb of a thousand 
feet to Porcupine Flat, and nearly another 
thousand to Snow Flat, where one finds 
that a more difficult part of the journey be- 
gins; for there is a succession of snow- 
flats, snow-streams, miles of snow-banks, 
and at last the forest-clad ridge, 9,000 feet 
above the sea, that overlooks Tenaya and 
lies at the very shoulder of Mount Hoff- 
man. 

Let us pause on this great forest-covered 
ridge and look across the depths and 
heights. The season is early June, and 
we have crossed more than three miles of 
snow to reach this place. In some seasons 
the road is impassable until late in July. 
Professor Davidson’s interesting —_ up- 
on the “ Occupation of Mount Conness ” 
(OVERLAND for February, 1892,) gives an 
account of several reconnoisances along 
this route. In May, 1890, Mr. Fremont 
Morse of the Davidson party, “ struck 
snow eight feet deep near Crocker’s.” By 
the middle of June, the snow-line was still 
“ forty-three miles west of the Tuolumne 
Meadows,” or only two or three miles 
above Crocker’s. This expedition spent 
much labor in repairing the road, culverts, 
and bridges. A photograph taken on Yo- 
semite Creek early in July still showed 
deep snow. But early in June of the pres- 
ent year (1899) snow-patches were found 
only on the ridges. 


Fir-Trees on Tioga Road, near White Wollt 
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The forests through which the Tioga 
Road passes are excellently representative 
of the region. Yellow pine, sugar-pine, 
tamarack, and fir, sometimes together, but 
more often in separate forest-masses, are 
the principal species. The fir and the pine 
seem especially noble. One thinks of what 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson expresses in her 
“Bits of Travel” when she wrote after 
journeying over a part of this region, with 
old John Murphy as guide: “ It seemed 
as if the whole world had become forests, 
—we could see off so far through the 
vistas between the tall, straight, branchless 
trunks.” “The grandeur of these im- 
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are the dense, dark and brooding tamarack 
forests, whose tall, black-stemmed tree- 
trunks stand “straight and branchless, 
unlovely and grim up to their very tops.” 
Here, immeasurably different from the 
fragrant fir forests, “a strange ancient 
odor filled the air,” writes Mrs. Jackson, 
“as if from centuries of distilling essence 
of resins and moldering dust of spices.” 
Mount Hoffman is 10,572 feet high, and 
thus only an easy climb from this ridge 
above Tenaya. A number of members of 
the Sierra Club have been there, and some 
have camped near its summit. Healthy and 
hearty dwarf pines grow to within a hun- 
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Tioga Mining Buildings--Mount Dana in the Background 


mense colonnades,” she continues, “cannot 
be conceived. Sometimes through a break 
in a tree-top will gleam snowy peaks of 
Sierras hundreds of miles away, but the 
paths to their summits will seem to lead 
straight through these columns of vivid 
green. Perspective becomes transfigura- 
tion when it deals with such distance, such 
color and such giant size. It would not 
have astonished me at any moment, as i 
gazed reverently out into these measureless 
cloisters, to have seen beings of titanic 
stature moving slowly along, chanting ser- 
vice, and swinging incense, in some super- 
natural worship.” Of quite another sort 


dred feet of the apex of Hoffman. Below its 
northern wall are many glacier-scooped 
lakelets, and the sources of Yosemite 
Creek—that wonderful Sierra stream, 
whose fate it is to fall so soon into that 
magic abyss, “ Ah-wah-ne,” as the Indians 
long ago named this Yosemite Valley. 
Lake Tenaya, to which we deseend from 
the shadows of Hoffman, is 7,900 feet 
above the sea. The Tioga Road winds 
downward past the smoothest and most 
beautifully polished granite slopes; rivers 
from the snow-peaks surround us with 
gleam and spray, with sound and wild, 
sweet motion. It is a land where moun- 
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tains, forests, rivers, winds, and all living 
creatures waking in springtime from win- 
ter’s long sleep, talk together, deep-voiced, 
and join in one great rejoicing nature- 
hymn. Read what Coleridge wrote “ At 
Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni,” look 
out past Tenaya, to the high white peaks of 
the Sierra, greater than Alps, and then go 
down to build a camp-fire beside those 
mystic waters! Beyond, rising from 1,000 
to 2,500 feet higher, and vividly reflected 
in the clear lake, are Tenaya Peak, Tenaya 
Dome, and other masses of glacier-rounded 
and polished rock. Beautiful beyond 
speech as the sunlight fades, or by star- 
light or moonlight, or at earliest morning 
and sunrise, is Tenaya. A thousand new 
forms, shadows, colors, reflections, sweep 
across its surface, haunt the granite walls 
of this gigantic cleft. Ever the skies and 
lights change from glory to glory till their 
charm is like the charm of some great 
oratorio. Blue fades into green, melts 
into steel-gray, deepens into black, whitens 
into pearl and pale onyx, flashes into rose 
and pink, silver and riotous scarlet. 

At the head of the lake is the famous 
cabin and stable of old John Murphy, the 
guide. The cabin is now a wayside record- 
book, carved and pictured by many a light- 
hearted group of travelers. The best of 


these achievements of knife and pencil rep- 
resents a well-known University instructor 
driving his two donkeys, “ John Brown ” 
and “Glory Hallelujah,” with demoniac 
objurgations up an almost perpendicular 
trail. 


The road proceeds, northeast, beside 
bold bluffs, and the lake margin; then, 
leaving the lake and going for several 
miles along the southeastern slope of a 
long ridge, we reach the broad Tuolumne 
Meadows, a superb camping-place, and can 
branch off to the Soda Springs, at an ele- 
vation of about 8,600 feet. This is where 
Lembert, the hermit-artist, once lived, and 
years ago, sheep and goats pastured 
throughout the district every summer. 
Now, the wild flowers and grasses grow 
again as of old, and everywhere, across the 
warm, bright meadows. 

After crossing the Tuolumne Meadows, 
the Tioga Road extends for a long distance 
on the north side of the Dana Fork of the 
Tuolumne, ever climbing to new revela- 
tions of this mountain land; it finally 
turns due north, and passes high along 
the western shore of a beautiful lake 
named (let us believe, by some exiled 
Scotchman) Jessie Montrose. Its long 
course is nearly done, for in a mile after 
leaving this Alpine lake, it has ascended 
to the ruins of the little mining-camp. 
The trail to Lundy goes on, crossing Lee- 
Vining Creek and zigzagging past Mount 
Warren up an enormous ridge and down 
to Mill Creek. But here, among the ejght 
or ten deserted cabins of Bennetville, the 
story properly ends. All about it tower 
the amazing snow-crests of such moun- 
tains as Dana, Gibbs, Conness and Lyell. 
One could hardly spend a happier summer 
than camped somewhere along the upper 
portions of the Tioga Road. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIAS 


REGNANT poppies, wide thrones won, 


Flame jubilant and free! 


Toss back your kisses to the sun 
From cafion, hill and lea. 

Soul of the springtime, flowering, sing! 

O bells fof springtime, throbbing, ring! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring. 
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THREE LETTERS 


By MARION DARE 


EK WAS smoking in lazy cortent- 
ment at the open window of his 
rooms on the Embankment, listen- 

ing with placid enjoyment to the dreamy 
and caressing strains of the band on the 
Terrace of the Savoy, when his servant 
entered, and placed three letters and the 
evening paper on the table at his side. In- 
dolently he stretched out his hand for the 
letter on the top of the pile—a large, 
square, gray envelope, addressed in a bold, 
dashing hand—and opening it, he read :— 


My dearest Frank:—How recklessly and 
wickedly extravagant of you, but how de- 
lightful! The emeralds are exquisite and the 
setting is perfect. And those lovely roses 
and carnations! They harmonize to perfec- 
tion with the gown I am wearing to-night. 

Of course, I really ought to be dreadfully 
severe, but then how can I ever have the 
heart to be anything but kind and nice to 
you? 

Remember, we count upon seeing you at 
the Lyric this evening. We must arrange 
about to-morrow, you know, and there is 
something quite original on the tapis this 
time. 

Don’t forget—Box E; but you needn't 
look us up before half past ten, as we are 
only going for Bernhardt’s great scene in the 
third act. 

I suppose it is quite useless to expect to 
see anything of you at the Crawleys’ to- 
night, as you have such a rooted aversion to 
them. Still, it might be worth your while 
this time, as they have got that wonderful 
new tenor, whom people are all fighting over, 
and everybody seems to be going this even- 
ing. 

A ce soir, then, Dearest, 

Yours ever, 


He laid the letter on the table, and took 
up the second one. This was written on 
cheap, flimsy, white paper, in a small, un- 
certain, girlish hand, and a slight frown of 
annoyance passed over his face as he tore 
it open. It ran as follows:— 


My darling Frank:—Ever since you left me 
yesterday, my heart has been like lead, and Ll 
have cried and cried until I can scarcely see; 
and yet all the time I have been tryng to rea- 
son with myself, and to see things in the 
right light, as you told me to. O, of course, 
I have known all along, that we could not go 
on like this forever, and that one day, sooner 
or later, you would marry a girl who was 
beautiful and clever and would belong to 
your world, and who would know how to 
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give big parties and entertain all your grand 
friends. And I could never, never do that, 
for I should only feel shy and awkward, and 
perhaps you would be ashamed of me, and 
that would break my heart. But now that 
the time has come when we must really part, 
and. now that I begin to realize what it ail 
means, I cannot, O, my love, 1 cannot, can- 
not bear it! 

Sometimes, I wish I could see the girl you 
are going to marry. I have often read about 
her in the papers, and she seems to go to all 
the fashionable parties and to wear lovely 
gowns and to have everything in the world 
to make her happy. Then again, I feel as if 
Il could not bear to see her, for I know that 
it would fill my heart with envy and hate 
and all kinds of wicked feelings, and I don't 
want to be wicked as well as unhappy. But, 
O, it is so hard, so cruelly hard! If 1 were 
only clever and ambitious, and had lots of 
spirit, like some girls, I might perhaps find 
some new interests in life, and get over it all 
in time; but I am not, and now that all the 
joy and light has gone out of my life I don’t 
seem to have any strength or courage left 
to go on with. 

I could not even get through my work as 
usual this morning. I had a lot vf imporcant 
reports and statements to typewrite at the 
office, and they were full of mistakes and 
blunders, for I kept striking the wrong keys, 
and repeating words, and leaving out w!.ole 
sentences. Mr. Smedley was very angry 
with me, for the work was for one of ou: 
best clients, and I am generally so accurate. 
But now I am going to try hard to be brave 
and patient, and to bear it all; for we cannot 
change things in this life, no matter how 
hard and cruel and unjust they may seem to 
us, can we? We must just bear them. I 
have done as you asked me to, and have -le~ 
stroyed all your letters, but I am keeping 
the ring you gave me on my last birthday. 
I mean the one with the diamond and the 
queer old setting. You don’t mind, do you 
dearest? 

My love, I cannot write any more to-night, 
for the tears are blinding my eyes, and I feel 
frightened and dazed, just as if something 
dreadful were before me, and I must pull 
myself together and try to go on again as 
usual. But, O, my love, my love, my heart 
is breaking! 

YOUR LOVING LITTLE BESSIE. 


The letter dropped from his hand. Lis 
face had grown suddenly set and gray. 
Slowly he took up the third and last let- 
ter. It resembled the second letter closely 
and was evidently from the same person. 


‘With nervous, unsteady fingers he broke 


the seal and read :— 
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‘‘{ saw two ladies and a gentleman”’ 


My darling Frank:—I am writing you one 
more letter, the very last one this time; but 
there are one or two things which I must say 
to you to-night. After all, it won’t do any 
harm, for every thing is over between us 


now, and we shall never meet again. Frank, 
I have seen the girl you are going to marry, 
and fit was quite by accident. I happened to 
be passing through Portman Square this 
evening, when I saw two ladies and a gen- 
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tleman come out of a house and get into a 
brougham. They were directly in my path 
and I stood aside to let them pass, and as 
the light from the carriage lamp flashed into 
the man’s face, I saw that it was you, and 
then I understood. I heard you say, “ The 
Criterion,” to the coachman as you stepped 
into the carriage, and I stood there for a 
time looking stupidly after it as it drove 
away. Then, all of a sudden, I had a great 
desire to see what she was really like, this 
girl whom you are going to marry. It 
seemed that if I only could see you both to- 
gether that very night at the theater, it 
would bring me to my senses, and touch my 
pride, and cure me; and so, instead of going 
home, I turned into Oxford Street, and took a 
*bus down to the Circus. The theater was not 
at all crowded, and I easily got a seat in the 
second row of the pit, and looking up I saw 
in one of the boxes a fair, slender girl, all in 
white and silver, with a great bunch of red 
roses, such as you used to bring me, in her 
hands. I knew at once that it was she. O, 
it seemed to me that I had never seen any 
one so beautiful! She looked just like one of 
those lovely white lilies you see in the flor- 
ists’ windows at Easter, so stately and grand, 
like a queen,—but a little cold and proud- 
looking, too. And presently you came in and 
took a seat just behind her, and from time to 
time you would speak to her and she would 
smile and turn to.you, and I knew that you 
could not help feeling proud of her, and I 
could see that you were both very happy! 

And now, dear Love, I understand it all, 
and everything has suddenly become clear to 
me. She is the wife you need, and I could 
never be to you what she would be and will 
be. My love is just as strong and as pure as 
hers, but that is not enough, and my ways 
are much too plain and simple for the great 
world that you belong to, and it is best so. 
But although I see all this so clearly and 
plainly now, it has not cured me as I hoped 
it would, but has only driven the knife 
deeper into my heart, and I realize that [ 
could not live on from day to day and bear It 
all. You see, I could never really be quite 
sure of myself again, for in time I know that 
I should grow hard and bitter and revenge- 
ful, and in a moment of weakness I might 
even try to come between you and separate 
you, and that would only make you hate me 
and break her heart, as mine has been 
broken. 

O, I do not reproach you, my dearest, for 
you are not to blame any more than I am, 
and it is only life that is so cruel and relent- 
less and pitiless, and after all I could never 
have had a place in your life. I know that 
now. 

People say that it is very weak and fool- 
ish to care for any one with all one’s heart 
and soul, and I dare say it may seem so to 
those who have so much to live for; but you 
see, I had never really known what it meant 
to be happy until I met you. Your love was 
my life, my all, and now that you no longer 
eare for me, why, there is nothing left, noth- 
ing, nothing at all. 


But at least I have had two years of hap- 
piness, such a good and simple kind of hap- 
piness too, with no wrong in it either, to 
embitter the memory of it at this moment. 
But now, my dearest, I know that there 1s 
only one course open to me. It is very, very 
wicked, and a great sin, I know that perfect- 
ly well, and it would be different, of course, 
if I had people who cared for me, and would 
grieve over me; but no one will really miss 
me, and I shall not leave a void in any one's 
life. You see, there has never been any one 
in my life who really cared for me, except 
you, dearest, and now—now, you—, O, my 
God! can’t you see that I haven’t the 
strength and the courage to face things any 
longer? 

And now good-night, my dearest, dearest 
Love! I am tired, so very, very tired, and 
I long for rest and peace. You will grieve a 
little just at first, I know, but you will be 
very happy as the time goes on, I am sure of 
that, and I know too,*that no matter how 
happy you may be in the future, you wiil 
never quite forget your little girl who had 
nothing to offer you but her great, great love, 
and devotion. Good-night, good-by, my Love, 
my Life, my All! 

YOUR BROKEN-HEARTED BESSIE. 


Mechanically, and as in a dream, he laid 
the letter down and took up the evening 
paper. ‘Then, as if impelled by an impulse 
born of a sudden presentiment, he unfold- 
ed it quickly, and glanced rapidly and 
searchingly down the columns, until his 
eye was arrested by the following :— 


SAD AND MYSTERIOUS SUICIDE OF A 
YOUNG GIRL. 

Early this morning [the paragraph ran] 
two bargemen discovered the body of a 
young woman, floating in the river, just be- 
low London Bridge, on the Surrey side. The 
body had evidently only been in the water a 
short time, and was that of a woman of 
about twenty, well dressed, and exceedingly 
attractive in appearance. All efforts on the 
part of police authorities to identify the body 
have so far proved fruitless. They have, 
however, one clew, in the shape of a ring 
found on the body, and consisting of a small 
but valuable diamond, in a curious antique 
setting, and through this medium, they hope 
shortly to be able to communicate with the 
unfortunate woman’s friends or relatives. 


A hush had fallen upon the room. The 
man at the window sat silent and immov- 
able, like a figure carved in stone, staring 
with fixed, vacant eyes out into the fading 
light. His face was white and stern, the 
paper had fallen from his nerveless fin- 
gers. 

In the adjoining bed-room, his servant 
had lighted the candles on the dressing- 
table, and was putting. out his evening 
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Three Letters 


suit, glancing anxiously from time to 
time, first at the clock, and then at the 
rigid figure at the window. On the Ter- 
race below, the band was playing Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, and the great, 
clashing, triumphant chords floated up 
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mockingly, derisively, through the warm 
June night. Blindly, gropingly, he 
stretched out his hand, and opening a 
drawer in the table, he swept the letters 
into it with a quick, nervous movement, 
and closing it, turned the key. Then he 


man sat silent and immovable ”’ 
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took up a pen, and hurriedly writing a few 
words on a telegraph blank, he touched a 
bell on the table. | 

“ Johnson,” he said, holding out the yel- | 
low slip to his servant, who appeared on 


Monthly 


the threshold, “ see that this goes at once. 
I am not going out this evening, and if 
any one calls, | am not at home.” 

Then slowly he arose, passed into the 
room beyond and closed the door. 


SONG OF THE FOG-HORN 
ARD alee! hard alee 
From the wave-beat rock I boldly call 


To the vessels on the sea; 
I sound the alarm with the bell-buoy’s toll, 


My voice is hoarse when the vapors roll, 
As I utter, “ Hard alee!” 


The helmsman on the good ship hears 
My timely warning hail; 

With the helm hard down, he boldly steers 
In the teeth of the rising gale; 

The white sails flap with a thunder-clap, 
As she swings on the tack a-sea, 

And the seamen shout as she puts about, 

Their answer, “Hard alee! ” 


“ Bear away! bear away!” 
From the storm-beat rock I boldly shout 
To the vessels there astray ; 
I pierce the fog and the storm-wind cloud, 
My voice is heard o’er the surges loud, 
With the warning, “ Bear away!” 


The lookout on the good ship knows 
I tell of the danger by; 

The green light dims as the red light glows, 
And she swings on the billows high; 

The white sails fill with the tempest shrill, 
As she cleaves the foam and spray, 

And the voices ring as the sailors sing, 

Their answer, “ Bear away!” 


I give my watch to the bell-buoy’s moan 
If the hours of the day are bright, 

And the lighthouse flash or the lightship lone, 
May take my place at night; 

But my shouts will make the echoes break 
From the coves and the cliff-sides high, 

When the fog-bank’s gray, or the storm-wind’s sway 

Will roll on the darkened sky. 


Though my voice is hoarse with the vapor’s breath, 

I hail the good ship near, 
And bid her flee from the wreck and death, 

I call the tack or veer; | 
The seamen raise their joyous praise 

As they speed on the mist-bound sea, 
To the keeper old and the fog-horn bold, 

And the husky voice alee. Valentine Brown. 
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A PROTECTED AMERICAN SHIPPING NEEDED 


By ALEXANDER R. SMITH 


T THE coming session of Congress 
the question of restoring to Ameri- 
can ships a fair share of our foreign 

carrying will unquestionably be pressed 
for early settlement. A clear understand- 
ing of existing conditions and needs is, 
therefore, of timely value. 

The proportion of American imports 
and exports carried in native vessels is be- 
tween eight and nine per cent. of the total. 
The shipping engaged in our foreign car- 
rying annually earns about $200,000,000, 
of which foreign ships receive $182,- 
000,000. An eminent member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament stated five years ago in the 
North American Review that during the 
preceding thirty years the United States 
had paid to foreign ship-owners the sum 
of $3,000,000,000, rather than pay in sub- 
sidies during the same time the sum of 
$5,000,000 a year to American ships. We 
had saved $150,000,000 in thirty years, to 
do which we had spent $3,000,000,000. 
Our national neglect of our shipping in the 
foreign trade has compelled us to pay the 
equivalent of two such debts as our Civil 
War created. More money than is collect- 
ed at all of our custom-houses is each year 
paid to foreign ship-owners for doing 
American foreign carrying. At the pres- 
ent rate, we shall pay five thousand mil- 
lions of dollars to foreign ship-owners 
during the next quarter of a century. Our 
Government would probably save to our 
people at least one half the sum now an- 
nually paid to foreign ship-owners, by 
spending, for a very limited period, five 
per cent. of the sum in encouraging Amer- 
icans to invest in home-built ships. 

The colossal figures already shown prove 
that the shipping question is one of great 
national importance. Nevertheless, it 
has baffled the best statesmanship of the 
nation for more than a third of a century. 

Two different methods are suggested 
whereby American ships may regain a fair 
share of our foreign carrying, which may 
be considered as follows :— 

1. Free Ships. There are a few peo- 
ple in the United States who are opposed 
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to the policy of Protection, who prefer the 
policy of Free Trade, and who demand 
that Americans should be permitted to 
freely register foreign-built ships as Amer- 
ican, or, as they prefer to say, “to buy 
their ships where they may be procured 
cheapest.” During the past forty years 
ships have been built more cheaply in 
Great Britain than elsewhere. Great Brit- 
ain being a free-trade nation, naturaily 
American free-traders have a reverence for 
it, and especially for its economic policy, 
bordering upon actual worship. These are 
the people who advocate free ships, a priv- 
ilege denied to foreign ships under our 
laws ever since 1792. When that law was 
enacted, ships were built in the United 
States, for one third less than the cost 
abroad. Besides this, our ships were bet- 
ter built, they lasted longer, and they 
sailed faster than any other. If the free 
importation and registration of foreign- 
built ships was a na‘ ional blessing, all the 
maritime nations iound in the United 
States every reason for purchasing their 
ships from our 'wilders; nevertheless, 
they conti!.ued te build their poorer and 
dearer shijs—an‘ this is especially true of 
Great Britain. As soon as the British 
found that the, could build metal ships 
cheaper than ‘the rest of the world, then, 
and not until then, they became enamored 
of the value of “ free ships.” 

The free-ship policy has been in force 
for fifty years without limitation in almost 
every other country but ours, and yet 
Great Britain to-day builds eighty per 
cent. of the world’s ocean-going shipping. 
If free ships help to establish great mer- 
chant marines, the advocates of that policy 
ought to point out what nations that pol- 
icy has benefited besides Great Britain. 
The world’s ship-building and the world’s 
carrying trade have been placed in British 
hands as a result of the free-ship policies 
of her rivals. As a direct consequence of 
the almost world-wide policy of free ships, 
Great Britain possesses a mercantile sea- 
power greater than that of all her compet- 
itors put together. 
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“Merchant ships and citizen seamen,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, more than a hun. 
dred years ago, “ are essential to national 
defense.”” In a great state paper on this 
subject he further said :— 

If particular nations grasp at undue shares, 
and more especially if they seize upon the 
means of the United States to convert them 
into aliment for their own strength, and 
withdraw them entirely from the support of 
those to whom they belong, defensive and pro- 
teclive measures become necessary on the part 
of the nation whose marine resources are 
thus invaded, OR IT WILL BE DISARMED 
OF ITS DEFENSE, ITS PRODUCTIONS 
WILL BE AT THE MERCY OF THE NA- 
TION WHICH HAS POSSESSED ITSELF 
EXCLUSIVELY OF THE MEANS OF CAR- 
RYING THEM, AND ITS POLITICS MAY 
BE INFLUENCED BY THOSE WHO COM- 
MAND ITS COMMERCE. 


That warning serves this nation bet- 
ter to-day than it did the day it was ut- 
tered. We are much nearer the dangers he 
then pointed out than we were then. 
“The carriage of our own commodities,” 
he said, continuing his statement above 
quoted, “if once established in anothe1 
channel, cannot be resumed in the mo- 
ment we desire.” Do we not know this 
now better than we did in 1793? And 
yet there are those who seem content not 
only to allow Britons to do the larger part 
of our foreign carrying, but to become our 
protector against the nations of Continen- 
tal Europe! Who can doubt that, in her 
ewn good time, Great Britain will exact, 
and we shall pay, a fair equivalent for her 
protection? Indeed, our independence it- 
self is imperiled when we are so ready to 
rely upon British power to protect us 
where we are weak—upon the seas ! 

The question of a marine of our own, 
it is clear, transcends in its importance its 
purely economic and commercial features. 
These latter considerations are subordi- 
nated to the military, the defensive, fea- 
ture by every other maritime nation but 
our own. One more word from Jefferson. 
Still speaking of our marine necessities, 
he said: “If we lose the seamen and 


artists (ship-builders) whom it now oc- 
eupies, we lose the permanent means of 
marine defense, and time will be requisite 
to raise up others when disgraces and 
losses shall bring home to our feelings the 
disgrace of having abandoned them.” He 
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wisely held that, to be powerful and truly 
independent, we must have home-built 
ships and citizen seamen. 

We possess all of the materials em- 
ployed in ship-building in the greatest 
abundance and finest quality, in our mines 
and our forests. The Pacific Coast alone 
is capable of furnishing timber for fleets 
larger than have ever covered the seas,— 
billions of feet of the finest material now 
standing in her magnificent forests,—and 
well adapted to the new conditions that 
will be ushered in with the advent of a 
transisthmian canal. In our iron ore ani 
our coal-mines we possess sufficient mate- 
rial with which to construct all the ships 
the world will require during the next 
thousand years. Where in all the world is 
there skill superior to that shown in our 
vast steel-making plants? Where is steel 
produced in such quantities as in the 
United States? And yet this is the coun- 
try which it is suggested should buy its 
ships abroad! Shall our forests, our iron, 
and our coal remain untouched? Shall 
our own people be denied the employment 
that would follow the cutting of our tim- 
ber and the mining of our iron and coal? 
Shall our own transportation agencies be 
denied the opportunity to carry these raw 
materials to the mills where they are 
turned into the shapes in which they are 
finally used in the shipyards? Do we lack 
skill in our shipyards? Is it possible to 
look the builders of the Oregon in the face 
and say that we cannot build the best ships 
the world needs—for war or for peace? Is 
the Olympia, which fired the first shot in 
our recent war, a production which justi- 
fies the suggestion that our people turn 
their backs upon her builders, or the build- 
ers of her peer on the Atlantic, and go 
abroad for our merchant ships? These, 
surely, are pertinent questions to ask 
the advocates of free ships. “ Oh,” says 
the free-ship advocate, “ you have missed 
the point of my argument; it costs more to 
build ships in the United States than it 
does to buy them abroad, and against the 
fatal disadvantage of higher cost Ameri- 
can ship-owners could not make head in 
competition with foreigners with their 
cheaper-built ships.” True. It also cost 
more to build warships, before we had 
built any considerable number of them 
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A Protected American Shipping Needed 


We began the construction’ of our new 
navy in 1883, under the administration of 
President Arthur. In his last annual mes- 
sage to Congress, written thirteen years 
later, Grover Cleveland said :— 

It is gratifying to state that our ships [of 
war] and their outfits are believed to be 
equal to the best that can be manufactured 
elsewhere, and that such notable reductions 
have been made in their cost as to justify 
the statement that quite a number of [war] 
vessels are now being constructed at rates as 
low as those that prevail in European ship- 
yards. 


What has been accomplished in the 
cheapening of the cost of warship con- 
struction can be accomplished quite as 
effectively in the matter of merchant 
ships. The Congress of the United States 
provided that our warships should be of 
American design and constructed in na- 
tive shipyards out of native materials. 
Thus assured that competition was limited 
to domestic shipyards alone, our ship- 
builders equipped themselves to produce 
the ships of war needed by our Govern- 
ment. In thirteen years, upon the state- 
ment of Grover Cleveland, they have been 
able to accomplish this as well and as 
cheaply as “elsewhere.” Had the build- 
ing of our warships been open to the com- 
petition of British builders, with their 
long experience, their vast establishments, 
their cheap money, their trained men, and 
their great commerce, is there a free-ship 
advocate who will assert that in thirteen 
years American builders would be able to 
construct as cheaply and as well as the 
British? Our ship-builders would never 
have made the attempt, and to-day we 
would be paying British ship-builders 
whatever price they might ask for the war- 
ships we need, besides which, all the time 
they were under construction, this na- 
tion would be at the mercy of Great Prit- 
ain. Until we began to manufacture our 
own tin-plate under a highly protective 
tariff, Welsh tin-plate makers made us 
pay any price they liked; but now we are 
almost independent of foreign countries 
in the manufacture of our own tin-plate. 
The same will be true of our merchant 
ships, once we begin building them under 
the impetus of a protective policy. 

The reasons which were potent enongh 
to induce Congress to demand that the de- 
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sign, materials, and construction of our 
warships should be our own, are equally 
applicable to the construction of merchant 
ships, since the latter are auxiliaries to our 
navy in time of war. Our recent experi- 
ence has shown us the immense.value of 
merchant ships and their trained seamen. 
What, indeed, would we have done with- 
out them; and what might we have done 
possessing double or quadruple the num- 
ber we did? 

Congress has but to adequately protect 
our merchant ships in the foreign trade 
to attract all of the capital needed into 
their construction and navigation. / But 
these owners must be assured a reason- 
able return for their money, and then the 
Government will be assured an effective— 
an essential—auxiliary aid to the navy, 
whenever needed. With a steady demand 
for ships new shipyards will arise, cost of 
construction will diminish, economies will 
be introduced, and in a comparatively 
short time we shall be building as cheap- 
ly as elsewhere,—perhaps building both 
merchant vessels and warships for a good- 
ly portion of the rest of the world, Great 
Britain not excepted. 

But to suggest that our people, thus situ- 
ated, should purchase abroad the ships our 
commerce employs, is to hold back the es- 
tablishment of new ship-building plants in 
the United States; it is to deter our peo- 
ple from investing in ships for our for- 
eign carrying; it is to perpetuate our 
maritime bondage to our rivais; it is to 
accentuate our already dangerous weak- 
ness upon the sea! (We should spend the 
money earned by the ships that carry our 
imports and exports among our own peo- 
ple, employing them over and over again, 
instead of sending that money out of the 
country for the employment of aliens, gur 
own people remaining idle femme 

Why send annually $200,000,000 abroad 
in freight money, when, by spending $10,- 
000,000 a year for a few years on our own 
ship-owners we can keep the larger part 
of that sum at home? Foreign ship-owners 
are intrenched and experienced in the 
business, and are fortified with many ad- 
vantages at present inaccessible to our own 
people, venturing into what would be prac- 
tically a new field of effort, at the incep- 
tion of which obstacles multiply and 
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experience is most costly. With these po- 
tential contingencies confronting our pros- 
pective ship-owners our Government must 
offer reasonable indemnification against 
financial loss, and this because of the mil- 
itary advantages accruing to the Govern- 
ment from the ships and the seamen re- 
sulting from the temporary naiionai 
financial aid rendered. 

It may be asserted, and witiiout fear of 
honest contradiction, that there are no 
people in this country who at present own 
ships, or who are thinking of becoming 
ship-owners, who are demanding the free 
registration of foreign-built ships. ‘This 
“demand ” is confined to free-trade theo- 
rists alone. There are a number of Amer- 
icans who own foreign-built ships, but who 
would not, if they could, register them as 
American. Why? Because it would then 
and forever afterward cost them much 
more to navigate them under our flag, a 
handicap that would enable their rivals to 
wrest from them their present carrying 
trade. One of the most conspicuous ad- 
vocates of free ships recently admitted to 
the writer, in a newspaper and in answer 
to a query, that he knew of no one in the 
United States who owned foreign-built 
ships who desired an American register 
for them; and he added that such a privi- 
lege would be worthless if it failed to carry 
with it the mght to engage in our coast- 
wise trade—a trade from which foreign 
ships have been entirely excluded under 
our laws for nearly a century. And finally, 
as to free ships: Americans are now per- 
mitted to buy abroad as many ships as 
they wish, to put them in our foreign 
trade, and to therein enjoy every privilege 
enjoyed in that trade by American-built 
ships. No American has ever been denied 
the right to purchase foreign-built ships ; 
he has merely been denied the right to 
register her as American, a right, if pos- 
sessed, that would not only be valueless, 
but, if availed of, would be a handicap 
that would result in ruin. 

2. Government Aid. Much on this 
head has been presented in the discussion 
of Free Ships, and repetition is therefore 
needless. We find that our ships cost more 
to build and more to run than foreign 
ships cost; and we also find that, on mili- 
tary grounds alone, there is not only jus- 
tification but actual need of native-built 
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merchant ships and citizen seamen; that 
we spend on foreign ship-owners $200,- 
000,000 a year, the larger part of which 
could be saved were our Government to 
spend such a sum annually, for a few 
years, as would reasonably insure to Amer- 
ican investors a fair return upon their 
money if invested in native-built, citizen- 
manned ships for the foreign trade. To- 
day the foreign maritime powers annually 
pay to their merchant ships and seamen 
over $25,000,000, which is an additional 
advantage which enables them successfully 
to meet unaided American competi- 
tion. This sum, paid in subsidies, sub- 
ventions, and bounties on construction 
and navigation, enables foreign ship-own- 
ers to carry freight cheaper than they 
could if unaided by their Governments. 
American ships would be compelled to un- 
derbid foreign ships in order to secure 
cargoes, and without cargoes they cannot 
be profitably operated.([he competition be- 
tween foreign ships and American ships, 
aided by their Government in a manner 
similar to the aid rendered to their mer- 
chant ships by other Governments, would 
inevitably reduce the cost of carrying our 
imports and exports, so that the people 
would effect a saving in reduced freights 
much greater than the expense to our Gov- 
ernment in establishing that American 
competition. 

Our foreign commerce to-day is a nurs- 
ery for the seamen of other nations. It 
almost pays the expense of constructing 
and operating the merchant ships, which, 
as auxiliary naval aids, may be used by any 
one of the foreign Governments against the 
United States in war. ‘The subsidies and 
bounties paid by these Governments w 
their ships estop Americans from building 
and owning the ships needed for the car- 
riage of our foreign commerce, the train- 
ing of our own seamen, and the supplying 
of our own needed auxiliary naval vessels. 
Can we afford to neglect to do what no 
other nation can afford to neglect to do— 
to become possessed of a merchant marine ? 
Do not the same reasons that justify other 
nations in aiding their merchant ships 
equally justify our Government in aiding 
our ships ? 

A bill to do this was before the last Con- 
gress; it was favorably reported by the 
Houseand the Senate Committees towhich 
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it was referred; and it is claimed that it 
commands the approval of the Adminis- 
tration. It is likely to be reintroduced in 
the next session, and it will be pressed for 
early passage. It should receive the sup- 
port of members of all parties, on national 
grounds, since this is a purely national 
and entirely a non-partisan question. It 
is considered solely in its national aspect 
by all other nations, and partisan divisions 
are unknown in foreign parliamentary 
bodies on the question of national financial 
aid for their merchant marines. 

President J. J. Hill, of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, appearing before the Senate 
Commerce Committee in behalf of the bill 
referred to, pointed out most graphically 
and clearly the possibilities of American 
commercial expansion across the Pacific. 
It was impossible to carry away the mer- 
chandise piled upon our Pacific docks with 
the shipping offering. There was no limit 
to the trade that could be built up with the 
Orient if our goods could be Jaid down in 
their ports “at a price.” And by this he 
meant that the cost of transportation must 
be steadily at the minimum. If the Gov- 
ernment would step in and give impetus 
to the building and running of ships, a 
revolution in the wheat export trade could 
be effected, he said, as, instead of the Pa- 
cific Coast wheat-crop being sent to Eng- 
land, where the price was made by the 
British, and at the expense of American 
farmers, Asia would absorb every bushel 
of wheat grown west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Germany and Great Britain are making 
great preparations for the control of the 
increasing Asiatic trade. {They expect to 
forestall American maritime enterprise on 
the Pacific by placing lines of ships in our 
trade with Asia that will make it as diffi- 
cult for us to secure a foothold upon the 
Pacific, in a short time, as we now find it 
in the transatlantic trade. While German 
ships, although heavily subsidized, have 
earned but little in their Asiatic trade, the 
growth of German exports has been enor- 
mous, and it is in this way that the people 
of Germany realize upon the national in- 
vestment in merchant ships in the way of 
subsidies. The same will be true of Amer- 
ican export trade, if ever our Government 
can be induced to do for American ships 
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what foreign Governments do for theirs. 
And nowhere are the opportunitiés so 
great as upon the Pacific. The nations of 
Europe, our Commissioner of Navigation” 

has just shown, are spending $4,500 000 a 
year in subsidizing steamship lines to Asi- 
atic ports, while our Government is spend- 
ing less than a hundred thousand. Unless 
we do what our great rivals are doing, we 
shall miss the greatest opportunity to re- 
gain a fair share of our own foreign carry- 
ing that has been offered to this country 
during the past half-century. Five years 
from now it is likely to cost us five times 
as much to get a foothold in our transpa- 
cific trade as it would cost us to-day. 

( A home-built, citizen-manned merchant 
marine makes for world power. [Epitomiz- 
ing Sir Walter Raleigh’s axiom of three 
centuries ago, Sea Power is World Power 
—and Great Britain has ever since hewn 
closely to that line. We must do likewise 
if we expect to hold what we have, much 
less increase it, upon the Pacific or the 
Atlantic. It would be lamentable to see 
Seward’s prophecy concerning the Pacific 
realized during the next century, with the 
United States practically unknown as a 
sea-power. 

Reverting to the bill that was favorably 
reported to each branch of the last Con- 
gress: it provides compensation for 
American ships no more than sufficient 
to enable them successfully to meet the 
competition of foreign ships in our 
foreign carrying. This compensation 
is limited to not more than nine mil- 
lions of dollars in any single year, and 
it is estimated by our Commissioner 
of Navigation, is likely to take not to ex- 
ceed ninety millions of dollars from the 
national treasury during the twenty years 
that contracts between the Government and 
ship-owners are in force. This bill was 
drafted by a committee of ship-owners, 
ship-builders, Senators, Representatives, 
and others, who spent two years in its 
preparation, and who examined minutely 
and thoroughly every other plan suggested 
for the upbuilding of our shipping in the 
foreign trade. As a result, thuse leaders 
in Congress whose support is essential to 
the passage of any shipping bill are the 
foremost advocates of the particular plan 
outlined in the bill in question. One fea- 
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ture that has attracted much criticism is 
that which provides for the aamiss‘on of 
some four hundred thousand tons of 
foreign-built shipping, now owned by 
Americans, to American registry, con- 
ditional upon the owners . contracting 
to build in American shipyards, with- 
in five years, ships equal in tonnage 
to those so admitted. Foreign ships 
so admitted are to receive one half 
the compensation given to American ships, 
—just enough to enable them to meet the 
extra expense of running under our flag. 
These ships are now in our foreign trade; 
they will not displace any American ships, 
nor will they prevent the building of any 
American ships; they will have ceased to 
exist long before American shipyards can 
possibly build enough ships to secure the 
carrying of all of our foreign commerce ; 
their owners will thus become the future 
owners of American-built ships; the carry- 
ing trade now possessed by these citizens 
will form the nucleus of a much larger 
carrying trade that will grow out of the 
operation of this bill; the experience of 
these citizens, now established in our for- 
eign carrying, will be used to the advantage 
of American shipping and American com- 
merce, instead of against it; and these, 
alone, will assure in five years a merchant 
shipping the equal of the total shipping 
under the American flag now in our for- 
eign trade. Only such ships as are now 
owned or under construction for American 
citizens are to be admitted,—the act does 
not permit our citizens to acquire a vast 
amount of foreign-built tonnage, and 
bring it under our flag. 

There are those who attempt to deny 
that American shipping has ever benetited 
by protection, but the denial will not 
stand in face of the facts. first act of 
the first Congress was a tariff act, in which 
generous provision was made for the pro- 
tection of American ships in the foreign 
trade; in sixteen days thereafter this pro- 
tection to our ships was increased, and 
several times subsequently it was increased 
still more. The result was that in six 
years our shipping grew to such propor- 
tions that, instead of carrying less than 
twenty-five per cent. of our foreign com- 
merce—as was the case prior to the protec- 


tion—it was able to carry ninety per cent.) 


As long as our shipping was thus protect- 
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ed, it defied the British orders in council, 
the decrees of Napoleon, the competition 
of foreign shipping, and it became the 
mainstay and the chief glory of the nation. 
‘T'wenty-six years after this first protec- 
tive legislation Congress began, piecemeal, 
to take off the protection that had given 
us such a glorious and wealth-winning 
and prestige-making merchant marine, 
and, by degrees, foreign ships steadilv 
superseded American ships in our for- 
elgn carrying trade, as a result of 
the’ withdrawal of the protection es- 
sential to its prosperity. ((Had a 
policy of protection for our shipping in 
the foreign trade been in force when 110n 
began to supersede wood, and steam to 
supersede the sail, Americans would have 
kept step to the march of progress; but, 
our ships upon the sea being then unpro- 
tected, and all of our industries upon the 
land being highly protected, naturally our 
people abandoned the sea and became 
prosperous in the protected industries. 
And this accounts for the fact that our 
shipping in the foreign trade decreased 
from 2,500,000 tons in 1861 to 700,000 
tons in 1898, although the value of our 
foreign commerce increased from $500,- 
000,000 in 1861 to $2,000,000,000 in 1898. 
Our ships did not leave the sea, therefore, 
because of a lack of cargoes to carry. 
While it is true that last year, as a re- 
sult of a long period of inactivity in iron 
and steel manufacturing in Great Britain 
due to the prolonged strike of the engi- 
neers, American ship steel happened to be 
temporarily cheaper and easier to obtain 
than British steel, and a comparatively 
small quantity was exported to supply the 
abnormal British demand, yet that condi- 
tion has by no means become permanent. 
On the contrary, foreign steel for ship 
purposes is now being imported, so cheap 
is the foreign supply, while it is next to 
impossible to secure the material at home 
because of the enormous and unprecedent- 
ed demand. Wages in American ship- 
yards are, generally speaking, about double 
the wages in other countries. It is far 
from the truth to assert that American 
workingmen in shipyards can do twice as 
much work as those in foreign shipyards. 
In foreign yards, and in those of England 
especially, work is constant, and the u.:n- 
imum of economy is attained and main- 
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tained; while in the United States work 
is intermittent, and the economies possible 
elsewhere are here impossible. With a 
large and steady demand for ships in the 
United States, in a comparatively brief 
time our builders would be able to build 
as cheaply and as well as elsewhere; but to 
create that demand, we must have protec- 
tive Congressional legislation. ‘To admit 
foreign-built ships in unlimited num- 
bers to American registry would be to 
defer instead of hasten the time when our 
own builders will be able to successfully 
compete with their foreign rivals. 

Because the war with Spain and the 
necessities of our campaign in the Philip- 
pines have compelled our Government to 
acquire many of the fine vessels previously 
engaged in our foreign and coastwise trade 
for transport and other service, and as a 
consequence our shipyards are temporarily 
busy in building new ships to take the 
places of those purchased by our Govern- 
ment, this fleeting and unstable prosper- 
ity must not confuse or mislead people as 


to the actual conditions and needs of our 
merchant marine, as herein described. 
The people of the United States are to- 
day, from self-choice, living under a nigh 
protective system, and under it they are 
prospering. Our shipping upon the sea 
is unprotected, and is therefore profitless 
and of little consequence. It can only 
prosper and grow under the same meas- 
ure of protection that has built up our 
land industries. The present condition of 
our marine in the foreign trade is an illus- 
tration of the baneful effects of attempt- 
ing to make one branch of industry—and 
this the lesser compared with the whole— 
succeed under free-trade conditions while 
all of our other industries are prosperous 
because of and under protection. It will 
not work. On military, on economic, and 
on commercial grounds our shipping in the 
foreign trade must be protected, and our 
people should unite in demanding the 
passage of an effective measure of Ameri- 
ean ship protection before the close of the 
first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 
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VER bare ridges, through dense thickets gliding, 
Stealthy and sure do I follow my prey ! 
Along the dark cajions, in tangled ferns hiding, 
Relentless I trail, and remorseless [| slay! 
Strong are my sinews, and trackless my winding ; 
Noiseless as dew is the fall of my paws ; 
Sheathed in the folds of their velvety binding, 
Tougher and sharper than steel are my claws. 
Swift as a sword are my eyes in their seeking, 
Piercing the day, or the blackest of nights ; 
Sleek is my muzzle, with blood often reeking ; 
Ready my teeth, for the foeman who fights. 
[ am a king; dost thou ask me to battle ? 
Gather thy strength, for I give not a sign! — 
What! art thou sounding so soon the death-rattle ? 
[ drink to thy health, in the blood that was thine! 


Alfred I. Townsend. 


A ROMANCE OF THE GOLD-FIELDS 


By WILLIAM THOMSON 


party of five men had been wash- 

ing fine gold on the bars of Fraser 
River, British Columbia; and when driven 
from work by frost, we all went down to 
Yale, intending to rest there through the 
winter. 

Late in January, 1861, there arrived at 
.this embryo city a solitary trapper who 
exhibited a quantity of rough gold, ob- 
tained, he said, in less than two hours’ 
work on Antler Creek, a tributary of Bear 
River, which last flows into the south 
branch of the Fraser near the Fifty-fourth 
parallel of north latitude, longitude 122 
degrees west, far up in the world-famous 
Cariboo District. 

The old hunter’s news created a perfect 
furore among the mining population of 
Yale, every man of which expressed his 
intention of testing its truth in the fol- 
lowing spring. But all the members of 
our party, having dug gold in California 
and Australia, well knew the advantage 
often accruing from being first at a 
“rush.” Hence, despite solemn assur- 
ances from all sides that such a journey 
at that season simply meant the sacri- 
fice of our lives, we prepared for an 
early start, and were completely ready by 
February 14th. 

At the last moment, we were joined by 
a singularly handsome young fellow, 
named Paul Riverton, whose passionate 
entreaties to be taken along finally pre- 
vailed over our first objections on the 
score of his youth and seeming delicacy. 
The boy, who had lately arrived at Yale, 
appeared no more than eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, and, though fairly tall, 
was of slight and willowy form. He as- 
sured us, however, that he could and 
would endure any possible hardships as 
well as the best of us—no vain boast, as it 
proved, for no difficulties daunted and no 
dangers appalled him. His apparently 
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frail body, completely dominated by an 
inflexible will, seemed insensible to cold, 
hunger, and fatigue. 

Paul seldom laughed, and was never 
gay or boisterous; yet, when the rest of us 
_ were often ready to sink under suffering 


and privation, he would smilingly encour- 
age us by such cheerfully confident predic- 
tions of ultimate success that we grew 
ashamed of our despondency, and strug- 
gled on with renewed strength. 

Very evidently, some great mystery lay 
enshrouded in the young man’s history; 
but such was his delicate, self-respecting 
reserve, none of us ever presumed to ques- 
tion him as to his past life. 

He seemed well provided with money ; 
was certainly a person of education and 
refinement, and, judging from the ap- 
pearance of his remarkably small hands, 
had never performed any manual labor. 
Nevertheless, those same little hands were 
nearly as strong and far more dexterous 
than any of our great brown fists; and the 
youth soon came to be regarded as the 
most valuable, as he certainly was the most 
generally beloved, member of the party. 

When we left Yale, besides the indispen- 
sable sleeping-bag and pack carried by 
each one of us, we had in common two 
light toboggans, laden with four weeks’ 
supply of pemmican and other provisions, 
a few absolutely necessary tools, and a lit- 
tle ammunition for rifles and revolvers. 
These easily-hauled sleds were a great 
convenience; but in less than ten days we 
were obliged to abandon them, the country 
having become too rough for their further 
use. Then, overweighted by the distrib- 
uted loads, there began for us three weeks 
of such surpassing toil and suffering as 
few prospectors have ever undergone and 
still fewer survived. Guided only by com- 
pass, and keeping as direct a course as 
possible, we struggled on day after day, 
wading deep snows, plunging in and out 
of profound abysses, and scaling dizzy 
heights never before trodden by a white 
man’s foot. 

Night, with the thermometer register- 
ing twenty degrees or more below zero, 
often overtook us in places where fuel was 
unobtainable. At such times we must 
have perished but for the priceless sleep- 
ing-bags, which, formed of deerskins with 
the hair outward, and lined with fleecy 
lambskins or soft furs, proved absolutely 
impervious to the fiercest cold. In cases 
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of emergency, when wood was lacking, 
we could brew hot tea by the aid of two 
precious little spirit-lamps, so long as our 
alcohol lasted; but when this gave out, 
we had sometimes to wash down our 
frozen food by mouth-melted snow. 

Some days we traveled twenty miles be- 
tween dawn and dark; on other days, beset 
by frowning precipices and yawning 
guiches, not one third that distance. So 
deadly dangerous and exhausting were our 
difficulties while passing over Snowshoe 
Mountains, that time and again one and 
another of us, half-crazed by suffering, 
laid himself down to die, imploring the 
others to leave him to a longed-for eternal 
rest. 

On such occasions, when the strongest 
man among us was often himself too far 
gone to assist his fallen comrade, the de- 
spairing one owed his life to Paul River- 
ton. With tender ministration and softly 
spoken words of cheer, this mere boy 
would somehow manage to reinvigorate 
the fainting form, instill fresh hope into 
the weary soul, and, entwining his own 
arm with that of the sufferer, coax him on 
to renewed effort. Wherein lay the gentle 
youth’s wondrous power and marvelous 
influence none of us could tell; but after 
the journey was done all were ready to ac- 
knowledge that only his sublime: heroism, 
unconquerable resolution, and never-fal- 
tering spirit had enabled us to survive its 
horrors. 

Paul’s strange reticence and his utter 
disregard for passing troubles—which, as 
he once vaguely hinted, were of no mo- 
ment in view of some great good he hoped 
to attain—were mysteries we could not 
solve; for we instinctively knew that his 
“great good” had no reference whatever 
to the mere acquisition of gold, though for 
some reason he appeared more anxious 
than any of us to reach the new dig- 
gings. 

Only once did he exhibit any signs of 
fear, and this we attributed to his youth 
and lack of familiarity with a danger be- 
fore which the bravest man might well 
have quailed. We were one day passing 
through a belt of stunted firs in one of the 
mountain passes, when suddenly, without 
a moment’s warning, we found ourselves 
confronted by a band of thirty Klamath 
Indians, who, with brandished tomahawks 
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and drawn knives, rushed directly at us, 
as if bent on our instant slaughter. 

“ Steady, boys, steady!” shouted one of 
our number. “ Don’t kill any of the poor 
devils; they're half starved. Use your re- 
volvers only and wound half a dozen of 
them, lightly as you can.”’ 

This humane advice was strictly fol- 
lowed; for when the savages got within 
twenty feet, five pistols cracked simul- 
taneously and as many warriors received 
trifling flesh-wounds. ‘Then, while all fal- 
tered, volley after volley was fired from 
the mysterious “shoot-all-day little guns,” 
and in half a minute the whole dis:nayed 
crew had disappeared, never to molest us 
again. 

Only five pistols, I have said, for Paul’s 
was not even drawn; and when the savages 
had gone, we found, to our utter amaze- 
ment, that the young fellow was cowering 
on the ground, hiding his face between his 
hands. 

As a detailed account of all our adven- 
tures, perils, and lucky escapes on this 
eventful trip would fill a small volume, I 
will content myself by stating that, after 
five weeks of wearing toil, we arrived at 
Antler Creek on the 20th of March. Fer- 
ty-eight hours before this time we had de- 
voured our last scrap of food, and at least 
five of the party were in a pitiable condi- 
tion. 

We must inevitably have starved to 
death now, as a finale to all our sufferings, 
but for the charity of two men, already 
located at the creek, and living in a log 
hut. These noble fellows snared their 
slender stores with us, though nothing in 
the way of eatables had cost them less than 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
pound, and there was a hideous uncer- 
tainty as to how soon further supplies 
might be obtainable. Most providentially, 
however, and in time to save us all from 
starvation, a small party of well-provided 
traders came over from the main branch 
of Fraser River and sold us flour, bacon, 
smoked salmon, dried fruits, and tea at an 
average price of cne dollar and fifty cents 
a pound,—a very reasonable charge, in 
view of the fact that freight alone, by In- 
dian carriers, was then one dollar a pound 
on all kinds of commodities. 

Two days after arriving at the creek, 
when we had recovered a little strength, 
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our hospitable friends assisted us to erect 
a shanty for our own use. Of course, 
there was not a board, shingle, or plank 
within hundreds of miles; but standing 
trees of all sizes were plentiful, and we 
seven experienced axmen made short work 
of constructing a two-room weather-proof 
cabin, the chinks in the outer walls and 
inside partition of which were filled with 
moss and clay. Not a particle of iron en- 
tered into the composition of this primi- 
tive abode; yet it had two well-hung doors, 
several little apertures for the admission 
of light, and a perfect rain-shedding 
roof. 

Having thus provided ourselves with a 
shelter, we went to work gathering gold. 
I say “gathering” advisedly, for there 
was no need of prospecting. The creek 
had in places cut through the drift of 
countless ages and laid nearly bare the 
site of its own ancient channel. In such 
spots, lying in the crevices of the bed-rock 
and mixed with decomposed slate, gravel, 
and pulverized quartz, were such incredi- 
ble quantities of coarse, nuggety gold, 
that, although obliged at first to render 
the ground workable by the aid of great 
fires, we picked out, simply by sight, 
from six to eight ounces a day per man, 
in the mean time piling up “ washing 
stuff ’ to await the free flowing of water, 
when rockers and pans would come into 
use. All the world have long ago learned 
how amazingly rich were Antler Creek 
diggings and how vast was the treasure 
taken therefrom in 1861 and 1862; but 
to us these wonderful deposits, so easily 
accessible, were a revelation. Even in 
their best days, we had seen neither in 
Australia nor California any shallow allu- 
vial diggings at all to be compared to 
them. 

About the 10th of April other miners 
began to drop in, and after washing fairly 
began it was no uncommon thing for men 
to clear from one hundred to five hundred 
dollars each a day, and some few even 
more. In one week, washing: up pre- 
viously hoarded “ dirt,” our party of six 
realized 519 ounces, while some other par- 
ties made twice that much. One day, in 
less than six hours’ work, a party of four 
old Californians, located near our claim, 
took out ten thousand dollars from a rock- 
encased “ pocket ” less than five feet long. 
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By this time our own accumulations of the 
yellow stuff had so greatly increased that 
its weight became an actual nuisance; for 
notwithstanding the fact that excellent or- 
der prevailed in Antler Creek diggings, 
we thought ourselves obliged to carry the 
whole mass to and from our working- 
place each day. 

In all our labors Paul Riverton honestly 
shared, but he still preserved that curi- 
ously preoccupied manner. Success did 
not elate, nor did the occasional lack of it 
depress him. He really seemed to care 
no more for gold than for so much clay, 
though a nice sense of duty led him to 
work as zealously as any of us. Never was 
there a more self-contained and unin- 
quisitive person; yet in seeming incon- 
sistence with this character, he had one 
habit which puzzled us exceedingly. No 
matter how busy he might be at the mo- 
ment, whenever a fresh set of diggers ar- 
rived he would invariably drop everything 
and go forward to greet them, exactly as 
if he were the host and they expected 
guests. This peculiarity we were inclined 
to ascribe to pure kindliness of heart, for 
Paul was not one to be swayed by idle 
curiosity. Sometimes after such inter- 
views he would appear rather less cheerful 
than usual, but he never explained him- 
self; and none of us, however mystified, 
ever ventured to question the propriety of 
his movements. 

Indeed, we had come to look upon this 
courteous, well-bred youth as of a su- 
perior quality and force of character. No 
rude or impatient word ever passed his 
lips, and in his presence the most reckless 
men became orderly and _ well-behaved. 
His influence, always exerted for good, 
was incomprehensible. Even the Chinese 
and Indians, of whom there were many on 
this gold-field, soon learned to regard him 


with admiring reverence; while every . 


white digger on the creek would have will- 


ingly risked life, I verily believe, in his . 


service. 

Early in June a regular pack-trail was 
opened between Yale and Antler Creek, in 
consequence of which provisions and other 
supplies fell to about one third of their 
former prices, and the influx of miners, 
traders, and camp-followers was greatly 
augmented. On the 13th of that month, 
while our party was busily engaged in 
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working a “ bench claim,” a small body 
of newly-arrived, heavily-laden, travel- 
stained men appeared upon the plateau 
not far from us, and, as usual, Riverton 
dropped his tools and walked forward to 
meet the strangers, while the rest of us, 
little imagining what was coming, smil- 
ingly wondered why a sight so very 
common should still continue to excite his 
interest. Nevertheless, we could not re- 
frain from watching him, for there was 
something so delightful in Paul's way of 
accosting newcomers that we never tired 
of witnessing it. Now, as he advanced 
with outstretched, welcoming hands, his 
face bore that sunny, hopeful smile we had 
learned to know so well, but could never 
interpret. 

The weary travelers, each almost hidden 
under his load of impedimenta, were so 
disguised by way-worn garments and 
clinging dust that their own mothers 
might have failed to recognize them. But 
a sharper than even a mother’s eye was 
here! Paul went lightly on until within 
thirty feet of the party, when he abruptly 
stopped, wavered for a moment like a 
wind-shaken reed, and then, with such a 
ery as a banished soul suddenly recalled to 
Paradise might utter, fell prone upon the 
earth. 

Fearing we knew not what, we rushed 
hastily forward, but one was quicker than 
we. Hardly had the first note of that 
strange cry pierced the air, when a tall 
fellow in the front rank of the incoming 
crowd dashed his load to the ground, 
sprang like lightning toward the fallen 
youth, and raised him, as one might an 
infant, in his strong arms, while his 
rapturous shout, “ Oh, Pauline! my wife! 
my darling! can this be you?” fairly par- 
alyzed us with astonishment. 

The great mystery was solved. Our 
gentle, lovable young comrade was a 
woman! For all these months of undis- 
covering blindness we had “ entertained 
an angel unawares,” and now, fitly crown- 
ing all the blessings she had showered 
on us, came the joy of witnessing the 
full fruition of her hopes and the happy 
termination of her long, heroic search. 

At last we understood why, when we 
were building the shanty, “ Paul” had 
good-humoredly insisted upon having a 
little room set: off at one end for his ex- 


clusive use. At the time this strange re- 
quest was made and granted we attributed 
it to our comrade’s desire for privacy 
while engaged in morning and evening de- 
votions, something never under any cir- 
cumstances omitted. 

For several seconds none of us spoke,— 
we could not as yet,—but in our clasping 
hands and moistened eyes was an elo- 
quence greater than words. 

“Huh!” at last exclaimed Charley 
Weston. “Five great, big, ugly diggers 
almost crying! It won’t do, boys. Let’s 
go on before we break down.” 

Slowly approaching Pauline, we saw 
that her lovely, sun-browned cheeks were 
wet with the first tears we had ever known 
her to shed, and we heard her murmur, 
“Oh, Angus, my beloved! thank God, 1 
have found you at last!” Then, seeing 
us grouped around, she introduced us one 
by one, to “Mr. Angus McLeod,” with 
such words of warm commendation as I 
should feel ashamed to repeat; and the 
noble-looking fellow thanked us in right 
manly fashion for what he was pleased to 
call our “ chivalrous care” of his wife. 

Up and down the creek, over gravel bars 
and rocky benches, through prospecting 
holes and incipient hillside shafts, the won- 
drous news flew like wildfire. Every digger 
in that section quit work on the instant, 
and in fifteen minutes after the grand de- 
nouement the reunited pair were sui- 
rounded by fully five hundred men, who 
cheered themselves hoarse, shook hands 


with husband and wife and with each 


other, rested for a moment to take breath, 
and then broke out into a fresh and 
greater storm of wild huzzas, repeated 
again and again, as if to each generous, 
whole-souled fellow had come the chiefest 
blessing of his life. Never, upon any dig- 
gings, have I seen such a day—and I was 
at Ballarat when the two monstrous nug- 
gets were found—or such unselfish re- 
joicing. Rough, wild-tempered men, long 
estranged from home and country, inured 
to hardships, ordinarily scoffing at sen- 
timent and despising dangers, went about 
with softened, glorified faces, moved to 
unwonted gentleness by the mere sight of 
a happiness which few of themselves could 
ever know. ‘Truly, indeed, does “one 
touch of Nature make the whole world 
kin !” 
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So soon as the jubilant tumult had 
somewhat subsided, we escorted Mr. and 
Mrs. McLeod to our cabin, of which we 
left them in possession, while we mingled 
with the crowd outside, none of its mem- 
bers being inclined to resume work until 
the romantic episode had been discussed 
and commented upon in all its bearings. 
So, in pleasant chat and a general inter- 
change of congratulations, the afternoon 
wore away until six o'clock. Then Mc- 
Leod, who, now that he had washed away 
the soil of travel and donned a clean flan- 
nel shirt, proved to be amazingly good- 
looking, hunted us up and laughingly 
said, “ Boys, ‘Paul Riverton’ wants you 
to come in to supper.” 

Gladly obeying the summons, we hur- 
ried to the cabin, on entering which we 
saw no “ Paul,” but a smiling, blushing 
young lady, who, to our utter astonish- 
ment, was tastefully attired in the habil- 
iments of her sex—a_ fact which 
satisfactorily explained why a certain 
satchel, always zealously cared for by our 
whilom partner, had never been opened in 
our presence. ‘True, it contained, as we 
were now told, only one complete suit and 
a few accessories ; but with these Mrs. Mc- 
Leod had managed to -make herself be- 
wilderingly beautiful—a beauty not at all 
lessened by the boyish cut of her soft, 
curling hair. 

On coming face to face with this lovely 
apparition, we were for a moment actually 
deprived of the powers of speech, and 
stood staring in dumb admiration and a 
curious sort of bashfulness; while each of 
us, as all afterward confessed, was busy 
with a mental retrospect of the last five 
months, trying to remember whether he 
had ever in this fair being’s presence saia 
or done anything of which he should now 
be ashamed. 

Much amused by our evident embar- 
rassment, Mrs. McLeod—she could laugh 
merrily as any one now—warmly shook 
hands with us and gaily said, “ Once I 
had not a single brother; now I have five, 
and no sister in all the world has better 
ones.” This gracious little speech set us 
quite at our ease, and every trace of awk- 
wardness vanished. Then a thought, so 
happy that it seemed a veritable inspira- 
tion, struck one of us. “Run out quick 


and tell the crowd not to disperse just 


wild with delight. 
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vet,” he said to Charley Weston. “ Now, 
Mr. McLeod, none of those good fellows 
have seen a white woman, much less a 
young and beautiful lady—in feminine 
costume—for months; some of them not 
for years. You will afford them the 
greatest possible pleasure by taking your 
wife on your arm and letting them see her 
in her true character.” 

“A capital idea!” said McLeod. “It 
is the least we can do in return for their 
generous welcome. Come, Pauline; the 
supper can wait.” And the charmingly 
matched pair walked, arm in arm, up to 
the summit of the slope, where the crowd, 
stayed by Charley’s summons, stood wait- 
ing for the unexplained “something 
good ” which he had vaguely hinted was 
about to happen. 

So striking was the change produced in 
Pauline by the resumption of her own ap- 
parel, and in Angus by his ablutions and 
the neatly-fitting blue overshirt, or 
“jumper,” that the expectant diggers at 
first failed to recognize either; but when 
they did, there ensued a scene utterly beg- 
garing my powers of description. A Dick- 
ens or a Mark Twain could hardly do it 
justice. The sturdy diggers literally went 
Theirs were natures to 
be deeply moved by a romance so touching 
and unique; and none could better appre- 
ciate the life-drama now played before 
their eyes. Not simply cheers this time, 
but a mighty, long-sustained roar of ac- 
claim went up from half a thousand 
throats. Hats were tossed in the air, 
caught again and torn into shreds, or reck- 
lessly trampled under foot in the frantic 
desire of the crowd to do something un- 
usual, or make some actual sacrifice in 
honor of the great event. 

“Don’t give out! Keep it up, boys, 
yelled a gigantic Californian. “ Three 
more cheers—three hundred times three— 
for the bravest, prettiest, and best girl 
we ’ve ever seen or ever will see! Bring 
her husband into it, too. He’s white all 
through, or he’d never have got a wife 
like that !” 

“Big Tom’s” exhortation, however, 
was altogether unnecessary. The “ boys” 
were more than willing to “keep it up,’ 
which they did with every possible variety 
of extravagant demonstration until forced 
into comparative quiet by pure physical 


exhaustion. Then, taking advantage of 
the lull, and keeping his wife by his side, 
McLeod stepped up on a little bowlder and 
made a ringing speech, wherein he paid a 
well-deserved tribute to “the manliness, 
enterprise, and general good conduct ” of 
his hearers, winding up by thanking them 
for past kindness to “ Paul Riverton ” and 
their present welcome to himself and 
Pauline McLeod, the last words being ac- 
centuated by a gracefully sweeping salu- 
tation from the young lady herself. 

At this a fresh thunder of applause 
broke out and threatened to roll on till 
night; but, at an opportune moment, 
“Cornish Joe” signaled for silence, and 
most happily voiced the sentiments of the 
crowd in a few sentences, not exactly 
grammatical, but straight to the point. 
Boys,” said he, “ben’t hur a beauty? 
Ben’t them both stunners? [Howls of 
hearty assent.] If she wur one as would 
take it, or wuz poor an’ sufferin’, ’stid of 
bein’ a angel like hur is, we’d chip in 
twice the weight of hur purty self in gold, 
wouldn’t us? [Yells of ‘You bet!’ from 
every part of the audience.] Well, then, 
wot I’m comin’ to are this. Hur’s a bit 
broke up now, an’ the good man’s clean 
beat with the hunger an’ trampin’. Wot 
they wants are a square meal an’ time to 
rest. Let’s give them a big send-off an’ 
then go to our own suppers.” 

The send-off, however, enthusiastic as it 
was, did not quite satisfy the friendly 
diggers, who, forming themselves into an 
impromptu procession, triumphantly es- 
corted the happy couple to our hut; and 
then, with a chorus of good wishes, quietly 
dispersed. 

Our table was composed of a flatted log 
supported by legs formed of lengths of un- 
peeled saplings, and our seats were equally 
rude. In the way of table furnishings we 
had tin plates and cups, three-pronged 
iron forks, and cheap knives, all of which 
“Paul Riverton,” much to our wonder- 
ment, used to insist upon keeping clean 
and bright; yet I question if around any 
millionaire’s mahogany, and regaled by 
choicest viands, served upon gold and sil- 
ver plate, drinking rare wines from crystal 
goblets, and feasting their eyes on priceless 
napery, while inhaling the perfume of a 
thousand flowers, sat that night, in all the 
wide world, so happy a party as surrounded 
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our humble board, and ate, with honestly 
earned appetites, its simple fare. 

It was a no less novel than wholly de- 
lightful experience here, hundreds of 
miles beyond civilization’s furthest out- 
post, to have our black, uncreamed, but 
not sugarless, tea poured out by a charm- 
ingly beautiful hostess, and to receive 
from her hands great slices of real yeast- 
risen bread, nowhere else to be found on 
the diggings at that time. The strangest 
thing of all was how completely for the 
nonce we all forgot that those same hands 
had in like manner ministered to us for 
the last five months. But then we did n’t 
know they belonged to a woman; that 
made all the difference. 

After supper came Mrs. McLeod's 
strange story. 

“My name,” said she, “was Pauline 
Rivers. My widowed father, a prosper- 
ous broker, lived in San Francisco, and 
my errant husband here was his confiden- 
tial clerk. I need not trouble you by de- 
tails of how it came about, but shall 
merely say that we two married about 
eighteen months ago, though I am not yet 
quite twenty years of age, and Angus was 
then barely twenty-one. My father made 
it a condition of our union that, I being 
his only child, we should continue to live 
with him,—or rather, he with us; for he 
gave me, as a wedding gift, the handsome 
house he then occupied. Thus we young 
folks were at once provided with a com- 
fortable home, and for several months 
were as happy as any two on earth couid 
be 


“Then came reports of wonderful dis- 
coveries on Fraser River; my husband, 
who was working for a moderate salary, 
caught the gold fever, and, just one year 
ago this very day, left for the new dig- 
gings, being confident of returning be- 
fore Christmas with a fortune. With the 
exception of one letter, mailed at Victoria 
on his way out, I never heard from him; 
but this was no special cause for uneasi- 
ness, as I knew that he must soon have 
wandered far beyond postal facilities. 

“Early in October my dear father died 
suddenly, but he left a will; and I found 
myself in possession of several thousands 
of dollars in cash, besides my own previ- 
ously deeded house and other valuable 
city property. Naturally, I now felt a 
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redoubled longing for my husband’s com- 
panionship, but unless by some strange 
chance he should happen to see one of my 
numerous advertisements, there was no 
possibility of acquainting him with the al- 
tered position of affairs, and I was obliged 
to await the coming of Christmas with 
what patience I could. When that day, 
and also New Year’s day, came and went 
without bringing him, or any word from 
him, my anxiety became unendurable, and 
I decided upon the rather quixotic scheme 
of going in search of him; not knowing, 
as 1 now do, that an explanatory letter was 
then on its way to me. 

“Putting my house in charge of a 
trusted friend and leaving with him a will 
in which I bequeathed everything to mv 
husband, I sailed for Victoria on the third 
day of January. In that city Mrs. Angus 
McLeod disappeared and ‘Paul Riverton’ 
started for Yale, arriving there, as you 
know, just in time to join this party. ‘To 
the average young woman such a venture 
would appear a madly desperate one; but 
I had been accustomed to much outdoor 
exercise, was confident of being able to pre- 
serve my incognita, and being, as you have 
seen, possessed of unusual physical 
strength, I hoped to endure the hardships 
of the march without disgracing my com- 
rades, who, of course, would not know- 
ingly have admitted a woman to the 
party.” 

Here one of the deeply interested lis- 
teners drew a round of hearty applause 
from the others by exclaiming, “ Why 
Paul,—Mrs. McLeod, you were the salva- 
tion of the party! But for your won- 
derful heroism and cheering ways not 
one of us would have lived to reach this 
place.” 

“Well,” modestly resumed the young 
lady, “‘ you know the secret of it all now. 
Bodily fatigue and suffering were never 
thought of, so overmastering was my de- 
sire to succeed. ‘A woman’s will,’ you 
know, ‘ conquers—[“‘ Yes, when backed up 
by a woman’s love and devotion,” some 
one interjected |—conquers all things.’ ” 

“1 had sense enough to know that, wan- 
dering at haphazard from one part to 
another of this illimitable country, I 
might spend years without meeting my 
husband; whereas, if I settled down on 
these new much-talked-of diggings, he 
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would be, if still living, pretty certain to 
visit them sooner or later. Hence arose 
my habit, so kindly tolerated by all of 
you, of meeting every party of newcomers ; 
and (this with a divinely tender smile) I 
have at last gained my reward.” 

Of course, McLeod had heard the sub- 
stance of his wife’s story earlier in the 
afternoon, but how, on hearing it now so 
charmingly repeated, he managed to con- 
fine his demonstrations to a mere holding 
of her hand, I do not know, unless, 1n- 
deed, he restrained himself out of con- 
sideration for us. ‘Turning to us, the 
young man said: “Not meeting with 
much success on the Fraser, I and a dozen 
other unlucky fellows wandered off west 
to the Cascade Range on what proved to 
be a wild-goose chase; for, though we 
found the ‘color’ in hundreds of places, 
we could not make decent wages at any of 
them. Hoping for better luck in the 
spring, we built a warm cabin and win- 
tered there. About the middle of May, 
when we were doing a little better, we 
heard of the big finds here, and, breaking 
up camp, started at once. It has taken us 
all this time to make the journey, as, for 
the first six weeks, we had to live on such 
game as we could kill. I could not bear 
the thought of returning empty-handed to 
San Francisco, and must make up for lost 
time now.” 

“No need of that, Angus. We are 
rich enough,” said Mrs. McLeod. ‘“ How 
much gold have we, gentlemen ?” 

“ Rather more than twelve thousand 
dollars’ worth each at the last weighing, 
and we have gained nearly a hundred 
ounces since,” one of us replied. 

“ Let us go home at once, then, Angus. 
Added to the income of our San Francisco 
property and the money I have in bank 
there, that will render us quite inde- 
pendent.” 

“ No, no, my dear wife; I must not live 
upon you. I will at least try to procure 
by the labor of my own hands a fair 
equivalent to the wealth you ’ve so hardly 
earned here.” 

So it was finally agreed that Angus 
McLeod should take the ci-devant Paul 
Riverton’s place in our company, while 
that metamorphosed individual would as- 
sume the double réle of commander-in 
chief and housekeeper, though she would 
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not listen for a moment to our strenu- 
ously urged proposition that she and her 
husband should count as two in future 
dividings of gold. 

“We are one only,” she peremptorily 
declared. “What! would you want to 
pay me for keeping house for my husband 
and brothers ?” 

We dropped the amicable contention 
then and there; and if, about a year after- 
ward, there came from London. to our 
“sister's San [Francisco home a magnifi- 
cent and specially massive service of solid 
silver, with her monogram engraved on 
each piece; and if (charges and duties 
having been paid on all) on curiously open- 
ing a certain accompanying casket, she 
found therein a lovely but not extrava- 
gant set of diamonds, surely we were not 
to blame for that. 

By and by, from incoming traders and 
peripatetic peddlers, our lady commander 
picked up various stuffs and materials, 
out of which, being as clever with her 
needle as in all else, she managed to 
evolve a perfectly enchanting wardrobe, 
though its component parts were pro- 
found mysteries to the masculine mind. 

In all my gold-digging experiences, I 
have never known so happy a time as 
were the next three months at Antler 
Creek. Our claims turned out exceedingly 
well, we had a real home to rest in, a 
lovely “sister,” who sang like an angel, 
to charm our petty cares away, and a 
most gentlemanly, pleasant companion in 
the person of our new mate. 

It was a really interesting study to note 
how the known presence of a lady on the 
diggings improved the tone of the place. 
Men hitherto rough, profane, and rude 
soon fell under the refining influence em- 
anating from our cabin and became once 
more civilized beings; and whenever Mrs. 
McLeod chanced to stroll out among the 
workers, all hats were doffed as if to a 
queen, though few queens can boast of 
subjects so devotedly loyal as were hers. 


As it was advisable to reach the coast 
before winter set in, our party and several 
others left the creek on the 15th of Oc- 
tober. Up to that time we had accumu- 
lated the enormous amount of 1,088 
pounds (Troy weight) of gold, which, at 
the then price of seventeen dollars an 
ounce, gave each of us about thirty-seven 
thousand dollars, reckoning Mr. and Mrs. 
McLeod’s portion as one share. 

Great as were our earnings, some 
parties had done even better. It is a well- 
known fact that a Canadian named Cam- 
eron carried away from the Cariboo 
District, as his own share of a single sea- 
son’s work, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of gold. 

The down journey at this season, and 
on a beaten trail, though fatiguing 
enough, was a mere picnic compared to 
the terrible tramp of the preceding winter, 
and we reached Yale on the eighteenth 
day after leaving Antler Creek. From 
Yale, partly by boat, partly by land car- 
riage, we made our way to the mouth of 
the Fraser River, and thence by regular 
steamer to Victoria, Vancouver's Island. 

Here, after a fortnight’s stay, during 
which they heaped upon us every kindness 
in their power to bestow, McLeod and his 
peerless wife took ship for their California 
home. But they did not pass altogether 
out of my life; for thirteen years after- 
wards, having in the mean time made a 
second trip to Australia, and a first trip to 
other far-away Eastern lands, I went to 
San Francisco for the sole purpose of 
visiting these dear friends. 

I found both in perfect health and not 
looking a day older than when I had last 
seen them, though a twelve-year-old Angus 
and a wondrously beautiful little Pauline 
now called them “ papa” and “ mamma.” 

Never was a warmer welcome than 
mine, and never a happier month than the 
one of my stay in that ideal home, where 
ennobling love reigned supreme and care 
and sorrow seemed to be unknown. 
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THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND 


By FREDERIC REDDALL 


NGLAND was always a well-wooded 
country. In the time of the Romans 
it was carpeted with a succession of 

virgin forests from Bristol Channel to the 
North Sea, and from Land’s End to Sol- 
way Firth. In the reign of King Cnut, 
we are told, the greater part of English 
soil was utterly uncultivated. A good 
third of the land was covered with wood 
thicket, or scrub; another third consisted 
of heath and moor. In both the east and 
the west there were vast tracts of marsh 
land; fens nearly a hundred miles long 
severed East Anglia from the midland 
counties. The bustard roamed over the 


_ downs, the beaver still haunted the fens; 


the huntsmen roused the bear in its forest 
lair; the London craftsmen chased the 
wild boar and the wild ox in the woods of 
Hampstead; while wolves prowled around 
the homesteads of the north. Macaulay 
testifies that at the time of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, men were yet living who could 
remember when the wild deer ranged free- 
ly through a succession of forests from the 
banks of Avon to the southern coast. 

At the present day some of the English 
shires are better wooded than others—not- 
ably Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Hampshire, 
Shropshire, Bedford, Wilts, Yorkshire, 
Gloucester, Berks, Warwick, Nottingham, 
and Buckingham. But apart from these 
more favored localities, where the older 
and historic growths have been spared, 
there is hardly a hundred square miles of 
soil or an English estate lacking a noble 
stretch of woodland. From the summit of 
the Leith Hills, a few miles from London, 
at an elevation of only a thousand feet 
above the sea, one may take in a view of 
two hundred square miles of territory, 
largely consisting of gorse and heather- 
elad uplands and rolling hills and valleys 
adorned with bosky masses of oak, chest- 
nut, cedar, beech, yew, and elm trees. 

Standing also on a platform of the great 
round tower of Windsor Castle, and look- 
ing out over the richly-wooded Thames 
Valley, one can readily believe that the 
comparatively small inclosure now known 
as Windsor Great Park was formerly heart 


and part of a great stretch of greenwood 
known as Windsor Forest. In fact, Eng- 
land is well wooded, even at the present 
day, and sixty thousand acres of royal for- 
est lands are inclosed for the growth of 
timber. The New Forest, the forests of 
Epping, Sherwood, and Dean, are among 
the largest; but the oak grows to the 
greatest perfection in the wealds of Sussex. 
Surrey, and Kent, many parts of which 
have remained wooded ever since the time 
of the Romans. There were in England, 
so late as the last century, as many as six- 
ty-eight forests, eighteen chases, and up- 
ward of eight hundred gentlemen’s parks. 

Under the ancient English laws—some 
of them long antedating the Conquest, and 
first codified by King Cnut—a forest was 
“a tract of wooded country in which the 
sovereign enjoyed the exclusive right of 
hunting game. Forests were not neces- 
sarily inclosed, but they were under the 
especial protection of certain tribunals, 
termed Forest Courts, and a particular 
system of harsh and stringent laws pro- 
tected the king’s rights. By force of these 
laws any injury done to the soil or trees of 
a royal forest, or any poaching on the game 
sheltered within its limits, was visited 
with merciless punishment—even death 
in some cases.” The Saxon laws relating 
to game and woodcraft were mild and 
humane; but William of Normandy, pas- 
sionately devoted to the chase, devised a 
series of tyrannical enactments under 
which the people fairly groaned and sweat- 
ed. But with the decline of feudalism 
these forests courts and laws fell into in- 
nocuous desuetude, although the restric- 
tions regarding the private preservation of 
game exist to this day and are rigidly en- 
forced by the landed proprietors, as many 
a poor poacher learns to his cost. 

In the opening chapter of “ Ivanhoe ”’ 
Sir Walter Scott refers to the great forest 
“which formerly covered the larger part of 
the beautiful hills and valleys which lie 
between Sheffield and the pleasant town 
of Doncaster. Remains of this extensive 
stretch of woodland are still to be seen at 
the noble seats of Wentworth, of Warn- 
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Forest Trees, Windsor Great Park 
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cliffe, and-of Rotherham. Therein dwelt 
of yore the fabulous Dragon of Wantley; 
here were fought many of the most des- 
perate battles during the Wars of the 
Roses; and here also flourished in ancient 
times those bands of gallant outlaws whose 
deeds have been celebrated in English 
song and story.” The terrible Dragon of 
Wantley (that is, Warncliffe) was a hid- 
eous monster slain by a gentleman named 
More, of More Hall, who, donning a suit 
of armor studded with spikes, and proceed- 
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The Wizard of the North has also left 
us a charmingly vivid pen-picture of a for- 
est glade in one of these nooks of sylvan 
England. Describing the meeting between 
Gurth, Wamba, and the Prior in the afore- 
mentioned medieval romance, he says: 
“Hundreds of  broad-headed, short- 
stemmed, wide-branched oaks, which had 
witnessed, perhaps, the stately march of 
the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the most deli- 
cious green sward; in some places they 


Beech-Trees, Burnham Forest 


ing to the cave where the dragon made his 
lair, kicked the creature in the mouth, 
where alone it was vulnerable, with his 
spiked shoes. Percy in his “ Reliques ” 
says this “dragon ” was really an over- 
grown, rascally attorney, who cheated 
some children of their estate, but who was 
made to disgorge by a gentleman named 
More, who went against him “ armed with 
the spikes of the law,” after which the 
dragon-attorney died of vexation. So ruth- 
lessly does the iron heel of modern re- 
search stamp, out our most fondly 
cherished legends of the past! 


were intermingled with beeches, hollies, 
and copsewood of various descriptions, so 
closely as totally to intercept the level 
beams of the slowly sinking sun; in 
others they receded from each other, form- 
ing those long sweeping vistas, in the in- 
tricacy of which the eye delights to lose 
itself.” Similar pictures may be seen still 
existent in any of the surviving royal for- 
ests of England at the present day, and 
standing in these cool forest aisles one is 
easily and insensibly transported back- 
ward a thousand years to the days of Sax- 
on and Norman England. 
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Sherwood Forest originally covered a 
whole tier of counties. It now occupies a 
stretch of hilly country in the west of Not- 
tinghamshire, extending about twenty- 
five miles from north to south, and six to 
eight miles from east to west. It was the 
scene of many of the exploits of the fa- 
mous Robin Hood and his followers; but 
it is now cut up into gentlemen’s seats 
and parks. ‘I'he town of Mansfield and 
several fine villages are situated within 
the ancient bounds. With this forest have 
been associated more than one English 
king—Henry the Eighth and Charles the 
First, as also Nell Gwynne. One name 
stands out more prominently than all 
others—that of Lord Byron, whose family 
seat, Newstead Abbey, stood, and still 
stands, in the very heart of what was once 
Sherwood Forest. Visiting the noble old 
mansion a few years ago, Joaquin Miller 
wrote reminiscently :— 

Doubtless, in Robin Hood’s day, one could 
roam almost from one end of Nottingham- 
shire to the other under the greenwood tree. 
But things have changed. I saw steam- 
plows rattling over and tearing up the very 
heart of this historic old forest, and heard 
the click and rumble of reapers to right and 
left and everywhere; while the owner of 
Newstead Abbey, who took me out to see 
his machines at work, talked of drainage and 
fertilization, plowing, planting, and reaping, 
on this classic, almost sacred, soil, with all 
the coolness and composure that might char- 
acterize the simplest farmer who owns any 
one of the vast wheat-fields of Dakota. The 
mud of the ancient and poetic estate of Now- 
stead Abbey stuck to our boots just the same 
as it might in Illinois or Oregon. And the 
rain fell upon us here the same as there, and 
drove us to the shelter of a red-brick farm- 
house hard by. This farmhouse and barn 
are built upon an elevation, and while I 
stood in the door of the stables, and saw a 
great flock of green-headed ducks waddle 
down to a little pond, and waited for the 
rain to cease, I looked out on the forest, or 
rather the site of the overthrown forest, and 
saw only fields,—fields of green and yellow 
grain,—as far as the eye could reach. 


Ancient Sherwood Forest, too well 
known to the world to need a word of his- 
tory here, is no more. Newstead, or New 
Stede (New Place), as its pious founder 
named it, is to all lovers of books the very 
heart and core of Sherwood Forest now, 
and ever has been since the publication 
of “ Childe Harold.” In the well-remem- 
bered poem, “On Leaving Newstead 
Abbey,” Byron reviews in telling and thril- 
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ling fashion the brilliant and dashing 
array of English worthies whose memories 
cluster around the home of his ancestors: 


Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hol- 
low winds whistle; 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to 
decay: 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock 
and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which late 
bloom’d in the way. 


Of the mail-cover’d barons, who proudly to 
battle 
Led their vassals from Europe to Pales- 
tine’s plain, 
The escutcheon and shield, which with every 
blast rattle, 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 


No more doth old Robert, with harp-string- 
ing numbers, 
Raise a flame in the breast for the war- 
laurel’d wreath; 
Near Askelon’s towers; John of Horistan 


slum bers; 
Unnerved is the hand of his minstrel by 
death. 
Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the valley of 
Cressy; 
For the safety of Edward and England 
they fell: 
My fathers! the tears of your country re- 


dress ye; 
How you fought, how you died, still her 
annals can tell. 


On Marston, with Rupert, ’gainst traitors 
contending, 
Four brothers enrich’d with their blood 
the bleak field; 
For the rights of a monarch their country 


defending, 
Till death their attachment to royalty 
seal’d. 


Robin Hood, whose name is indelibly 
associated with that of Sherwood Forest, 
was born at Locksley, in Nottingham- 
shire, in the reign of Henry the Second 
(1160). His real name was Fitzooth, and 
it was commonly said that he was the 
Karl of Huntingdon. Having outrun his 
fortune, and being outlawed, he lived as a 
freebooter in (Yorkshire), 
Sherwood ( Nottinghamshire), and Plomp- 
ton Park (Cumberland). His chief com- 
panions were Little John (whose real 
name was Nailor); William Scadlock (or 
Scarlet); George Green, the pinder (or 
pound-keeper) of Wakefield; Much, a 
miller’s son; and Tuck, a friar; with one 
woman named Marian, the “ Maid 
Marian ” of the ballads. His company at 
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one time consisted of a hundred archers. 
He finally died in his bed, having been, so 
the story goes, cupped to death, in his 
eighty-seventh year, by a relative, the pri- 
oress of Kirkley’s Nunnery, in Yorkshire, 
anno 1247. Here is his epitaph in Chau- 
cerian English :— 

Hear undernead dis lait] stean . 

Laiz robert earl of Huntingtun. 

Near arcir ver az hie sa geud, 

An pip! kauld im robin heud. 


Sick utlawz az hi an iz men 
Vil england nivr si agen. 


Obiit 24 kal dekembris, 1247. 


The whole countryside from Notting- 
ham to Workso 
and reminders that we are on the classic 
woodland ground of Sherwood Forest. 
Such names as “ Robin Hood’s Hill,” and 
“ Robin Hood’s Pot,” bring to mind the 
great outlaw; while sundry patches of 
woods, like Oxton Forest, Charnwood For- 
est (even now remarkable for the wild lux- 
uriance of its vegetation), Arnold Forest, 
Rufford Forest, and Budley Forest, are 
survivals of local names that were former- 
ly in vogue to distinguish specific portions 
of the main forest of Sherwood. 

No mention of Sherwood Forest as it is 
to-day would be complete without a refer- 
ence to Fountain Abbey, the most perfect 
monastic structure surviving in England, 
the ruins still standing in the pleasure- 
ground of Studley-Royal, the seat of Earl 
de Grey and Ripon. The abbey was built 
in 1204, in the purest Gothic architecture ; 
only the tower and external walls are 
standing. Studley-Royal is itself the 
show-place of the county of Nottingham. 

The royal forest of Epping still boasts 
of some beautiful woodland scenery. A\l- 
most adjoining were Hainault Forest and 
Middlesex Forest. Epping has now an 
area of only three thousand acres of wood- 
land, although so late as 1793 there were 
nine thousand acres of forest trees. The 
River Roding divided Epping Forest from 
the forest of Hainault on the southeast, 
but the latter was long ago disafforested. 
Epping Forest formerly bore the name of 
Waltham Forest, surrounding Waltham 
Abbey, and here the ancient kings enjoyed 
much sport. It covered all Essex, and ex- 
tended almost to the gates of London. 
“One may see to-day the hawthorn and 
the wild rose growing in Epping Forest 


abounds in mementos © 
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just as they grew four hundred years ago. 
But the forest has been miserably curtailed 
of its proportions. A great slice, wedge- 
shaped, has been cut out bodily, and is 
now built upon, the remnant having been 
preserved as a play-ground for the great 
metropolis. Hainault Forest has perished 
these fifty years, and is cut up into farms, 
save for a fragment; of Middlesex Forest 
nothing remains except the little piece in- 
closed in Lord Mansfield’s park.” But in 
former days the forest came down to the 
hamlet of Iseldun, afterwards “ merry Is- 
lington.” So with Medwood, Holt, Wol- 
mer, and Harewood forests—they are 
little more than names to-day. 

There is scarcely a rod of Epping Forest 
but speaks of the past. King’s Ford and 
King’s Mead recall the Saxon Alfred; 
the ancient hunting-lodge of Queen Eliza- 
beth is near Chingford,—that is, the 
King’s Ford mentioned above; near 
Loughton there are the remains of an an- 
cient British camp, where Queen Boadicea 
gave battle to the Roman general Sueto- 
nius, who, in turn, had made a camp hard 
by, covering twelve acres; Epping Forest, 
it will be remembered, figures in “ Barna- 
by Rudge ”; and upon Buckhurst Hill was 
formerly let loose the stag on Easter Mon- 
day for the historic Epping Hunt. 

The Forest of Arden, the scene of 
Shakespeare’s comedy, “ As You Like It,” 
was really the name of one of the ancient 
forests of England, believed to have cov- 
ered at one time a large part of the eastern 
and midland counties. Although few ves- 
tiges of it remain, except in certain parish 
and township names, it has by some been 
identified with the forest alluded to in 
“ Tvanhoe,” and by others with Epping 
Forest. But the weight of probability is 
in favor of Sherwood Forest, or of that 
great stretch of woodland which covered 
the midland counties of England. It is a 
matter of history that the forest scenes in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” were 
drawn from the locality surrounding 
Shakespeare’s home. 

Dean Forest, in Gloucestershire, was 
anciently wooded quite through, and even 
in the last century, though much curtailed, 
measured twenty miles in length and ten 
in breadth. It was famous for its great 
oaks, long the sole material for building 
English ships of war,—the “ wooden walls- 
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of old England.” It now consists of a pic- 
turesque, hilly tract, twenty-two thousand 
acres in extent, lying‘ between the Severn 
and the Wye. It is mostly crown-property, 
and about half of it is yet preserved for 


the growth of timber for the national ship- 
yards. It contains oak, beech, and other 
woods; orchards yielding the famous 


Styre apple-cider; coal and iron mines; 
and stone quarries furnishing building 
materials, grindstones, millstones, troughs, 
and rollers. It is divided into six “ walks.” 
The inhabitants are chiefly miners, and 
they were once a lawless set. The former 
population had many ancient privileges, 
acquired by birth. For example, by work- 
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_ plantations, took place on the 8th of June, 


1831. 

The New Forest in Hampshire was 
literally made, or “ afforested,” whence its 
name, by William the Conqueror, in 
1079-85. It is said that the country for 
thirty miles in every direction was prac- 
tically depopulated. 

Amongst the ruins of the church 

The midnight raven found a perch, 

A melancholy place; 
The ruthless Conqueror cast down. 


Woe worth the deed, that little town, 
To lengthen out his chase. 


The present limits are triangular in 
shape, bounded on the west by the River 


A Forest Road, Sherwood Forest 


ing a year and a day in the Forest of Dean, 
a man obtained exemption from rates and 
taxes, free pasturage, right of mining,—a 
sixth of the produce being due to the sov- 
ereign,—and access to the woods for tim- 
ber for their smelting works. Even at the 
present day the inhabitants are exempted 
from county rates, and have retained some 
other ancient privileges. Riots in this 
district, when more than three thousand 
' persons assembled in the forest, and de- 
molished upward of fifty miles of walk and 
fence, throwing open ten thousand acres of 


Avon, on the south by the English Chan- 
nel, and on the northeast by a line running 
from the borders of Wiltshire along South- 
ampton Water; the area is ninety-one 
thousand acres. Of the New Forest, Queen 
Victoria owns two thousand acres of ab- 
solute, and sixty-three acres of contingent 
crown property. Her majesty enjoys 
income from the Forest of Dean, from sev- 
eral other forests, and from rich wood- 
land properties in and about London. 
Part of the ancient royal forest of Wych- 
wood, in Oxfordshire, was included in the 
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demesne of Cornbury Park, which gave 
tithe to the eldest son of the Earl of Clar- 
endon. His grandson, Lord Cornbury, was 
oe of New York and New Jersey 
rom 1702 to 1708, and enjoys the evil 
notoriety of having been the. worst gov- 
ernor the province ever had. 

Not only did these forests furnish ma- 
terial for the navies of England, but in the 
days when the long-bow won her battles at 
Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt these 
sturdy growths of yew and ash provided 
the bowmen with their dreaded weapons, 
wherewith the stoutest armor could be 
pierced. 


What of the bow? 
The bow was made in England: 
Of true wood, of yew wood, 
The wood of English bows; 
So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree, 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 


What of the shaft? 
The shaft was cut in England: 
. A long shaft, a strong shaft, 
Barbed, and trim, and true, etc. 


So runs the ballad of the bowmen. 

The New Forest is even to-day the 
grandest of English royal forests, shorn 
as it has been in its limits and largely de- 
nuded of its trees. Its early history was 
tragic in the extreme. Although there was 
on the site a forest, known as Itene Forest, 
long prior to the Conquest, William the 
Norman, in laying out this royal chase, 
depopulated a hundred square miles of 
territory, driving the Saxon peasants and 
yeomen from their homes and farmsteads, 
and obliterating all traces of cultivation, 
solely in order that he might enjoy that 
“sport of kings,” of which he was so pas- 
sionately fond. Richly were the evicted 
Saxons avenged; for it was in this same 
New Forest, on the 2d of August, 
1100, that William Rufus, son of the Con- 
queror, met his death, either by accident 
or design, from an arrow shot from the 
bow of Sir Walter Tyrrel. It is related in 
the chronicles of the event that Tyrrel’s 
arrow glanced against an oak-tree. For 
three or four centuries the identical mon- 
arch of the woods was pointed out, and 
when it finally fell, the spot was marked 
by a triangular stone which still stands. 
For seven hundred years this royal domain 
remained practically unchanged, but in re- 
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cent times many schemes, both in and out 
of Parliament, have been broached, looking 
to the disafforesting of the whole tract, and 
breaking it up into farm and agricultural 
allotments. But all such attempts have 
failed thus far, and it is probable that the 
forest will remain as it is for many years 
to come. 

This is matter for congratulation in 
more ways than one. For one thing, the 
New Forest is the only considerable tract 
of woodland remaining to remind us of 
Norman and Plantagenet and Tudor Eng- 
land. It is not so much the magnificence 
of the tree-growths alone that awakens our 
admiration; such smaller vegetation as 
heather, furze, and ferns flourishes in 
abundance, and the whole blooming array 
of English wild flowers are here to be 
found in their proper season. Many deer 
still roam wild in the New Forest, and 
there is also produced a well-known race 
of small-sized but beautiful horses, and a 
breed of pigs much prized by raisers of 
fancy live-stock. The very names that 
were affixed to the trees, copses and roads 
in the Conqueror’s time still survive,— 
Bolderwood* Walk, Bramshaw Woods, 


‘Mark’ Ash, Knightwood Groves, Vinney 


Ridge, Rhinefield Walk, Walmesley Walk, 
Wooten Heath, Wilverley Walk, and Min- 
stead Woods, to mention only a few in- 
stances. 

There are, as may be supposed, many 
historic trees in these old English forests, 
and we are told that “Sherwood Forest has 
produced a greater number of celebrated 
trees than any other. Clumber, the seat 
of the Duke of Newcastle, Welbeck, the 
seat of the Duke of Portland, and Thores- 
by, the ancient seat of the Duke of King- 
ston, are noted no less for their spacious 
parks than for the remarkable trees adorn- 
ing them. At Welbeck there is the Green- 
dale Oak, an oak estimated by one 
authority to be seven hundred, and by an- 
other, fifteen hundred years old. This oak 
is probably the Methuselah of his race, al- 
though it may be noted that there are few 
forests which do not, through local his- 
torians, advance plausible claims for a 
like distinction. The Greendale Oak, 
nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, was 
deprived of its heart by the eccentric de- 
sire of a former owner to make a tunnel 
through the*trunk. This novel piece of 
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engineering was effected without apparent 
injury to the tree; an opening was made 
through which a Duke of Portland drove 
a carriage, and three horses and horsemen 
could ride abreast. This arch is ten feet 
three inches high and six feet three inches 
wide. A cabinet made from the excavated 


oak-wood for the Countess of Oxford is 
one of the curiosities of Welbeck Abbey. 
It is ornamented with a representation of 
the grand old tree, which is now shored 
ind supported against the elements, before 
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Government and the Opposition, which are 
the life of the system whose name it 
bears.” 

Boscobel Oak grows near Donington in 
Shropshire. Charles the Second (after his 
defeat at Worcester, September 3, 1651) 
remained in disguise from the 4th to the 
6th of September at White Ladies; on 
the 7th and 8th of September he lay at 
Boscobel House, near which exists an oak, 
said to be the scion of the Royal Oak in 
which the king was part of the time hid- 


In the New Forest 


which it must otherwise speedily succumb. 
The Spread Oak of Thoresby extends its 
arms over a diameter of one hundred and 
eighty feet of ground, and can give shel- 
ter to a thousand men. In the hollow of 
the Major Oak seven persons have dined 
with comfort. This tree is remarkably 
perfect in form—the true type of a sturdy 
oak that is still prepared to brave the tem- 
pest and the breeze. The Parliament Oak 
is another decrepit patriarch of Sherwood 
Forest; it is supported by friendly arti- 
ficial aids, and its trunk is now split in 
twain—symbol, it might be said, of the 


den with Colonel Careless. The 29th day 
of May was the birthday of Charles the 
Second, and it was upon this day that he 
landed in England at the Restoration, 
when the royalists displayed a branch or 
wore a sprig of oak in allusion to his for- 
tunate concealment in an oak-tree. Owen 
Glendower’s Oak, at Shelton, near Shrews- 
bury, was in full growth in 1403; for in 
this tree Owen Glendower witnessed the 
great battle between Henry the Fourth 
and Henry Perey. Six or eight persons 
could stand in the cavity of its trunk, its 
girth being forty and a quarter feet. Cow- 
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thorpe Oak, another giant growth, near 
Wetherby in Yorkshire, could hold seventy 
persons in its hollow. Professor Burnet 
estimated its age to be sixteen hundred 
years. The Bull Oak, in Wedgenock Park, 
was growing at the time of the Conquest, 
and the Winfarthing Oak was seven hun- 
dred years old at the time of the Con- 
quest. Both were standing until a few 
years ago. Fairlop Oak was the name 
given to a giant tree in Hainault For- 
est, Essex, whose girth was forty-eight 
feet, and beneath whose wide-spreading 
branches an annual fair was held on the 
first Friday in July. The tree was blown 
down in February, 1820. Herne’s Oak, 
Windsor Great Park, mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” was 
finally destroyed by a gale of wind on the 
31st of August, 1863. This tree was pop- 
ularly reputed to be haunted by the dis- 
embodied spirit of Herne, the wild hunter, 
a character, who, it will be remembered, 
figures in Harrison Ainsworth’s romance 
entitled “ Windsor Castle.” The Newland 
Oak in the Forest of Dean, mentioned in 
Domesday Book, had a girth of forty feet. 
Damorey’ss Oak, in Devonshire, blown 
down in 1703, had the distinction of at- 
taining the age of two thousand years. 
But the palm for antiquity is taken by the 
yew-tree, for there are no famous oaks 
that rival any yew in age. The three yews 
at Fountain Abbey are at least eleven hun- 
dred years old; the founders of the abbey 
sat beneath them in 1132. The oldest tree 
in England is the yew at Braburn, in 
Kent, which is said to be three thousand 
years old; while at Fortigual, in Perth- 
shire, is one nearly as ancient. At Anker- 
wyke House, near Staines, is a yew-tree 
which was already famous at the signing 
of Magna Charter, and later was a fa- 
vorite trysting-place for Henry the Eighth 
and Anne Boleyn. 

For two hundred years after the Nor- 
man Conquest, the great forests of Eng- 
land, from the fen country to the Scottish 
border, were the refuge and the hiding- 
places of the “ last of the English,”—those 
who refused to bow the knee to the hated 
Norman or to place their hands in his and 
swear fealty. In the quaint language of 
the time, those outlaws were known by 
various names,—utlages, forestiers, lat- 
runculi, sicarii, and sauvages. They 
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' man stood ever open for refuge. 
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waged bitter and implacable war upon the 
conquerors; they lived a jolly and a rov- 
ing life, and boasted of the freedom of the 
greenwood and of their ability and will- 
ingness to withstand hardship and priva- 
tion. They were hunted ruthlessly by the 
sheriff and his minions, afoot and on 
horseback, and were even tracked and 
pulled down by bloodhounds. A short 
shrift and a knotted rope slung over a 
bough of the nearest tree was often their 
end when caught; but this was seldom the 
fate of these merry men. Needless to say, 
the farmers and the yeomen succored them 
in secret, and many a cask of ale or st 
of bread found its way to these woodlan 

retreats as welcome additions to the king’s 
venison, which formed the outlaw’s fare. 


For hart and hind, and doe and roe, 
Were in that forest great plentie. 


In truth, there was no lack of good liv- 
ing. In Grimsthorpe Park, it is said, there 
exist at this moment “ the descendants of 
the very deer which Earl Leofric and Earl 
Algar hunted. Deep-tangled forest filled 
the lower clay lands, swarming with 
pheasants, lordly stags, badgers, and more 
wolves than were needed. Broken, park- 
like glades covered the upper freestones, 
where the red deer came out for their 
evening graze, and the partridges and 
plovers whirred up, and hares loped away 
innumerable, and where hollies and ferns 
always gave dry lying for the night. What 
did men need more whose bodies were as 
stout as their hearts?” When the cruel 
winds and bitter snows of winter made the 
forest uninhabitable, the door of the yeo- 
But for 
nine months in the year these hardy fel- 
lows slept on the mossy ground, beneath 
the low-sweeping and spreading boughs of 
the yew and holly, or mayhap in a rude 
lodge made of boughs. Gradually, ere 
many years had passed, custom inured 
them to the healthy outdoor life, and ex- 
istence in the greenwood became not only 
pleasant, but preferable to the comforts 
and restraints of moated castle or battle- 
mented keep. Nor were there wanting 
women, like Maid Marian, to cheer their 
loneliness by their gentler companionship. 
The foresters called themselves “ merry 
men,” and so doubtless they were. They 
dubbed their retreats the “ merry green- 
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wood,” and, like Robin Hood, sang right | Rude as was the life and rough as were 


heartily and truthfully,— their manners, a certain code of honor, 
A merrier man than I, belyve law, and order arose, and against the com- 
There lives not in Christentie. mon foe the men of the greenwood stood 


Wullam the Conqueror’s Uak, Windsor Forest 
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united by the strictest sort of discipline. 
Indeed, as Kingsley points out, “ they 
evinced that peculiar spirit of discipline 
and self-government, side by side with 
personal independence, which is at once 
the peculiar mark and the peculiar 
strength of the English character. Hard 
knocks in good humor, strict rules, fair 
play, and equal justice for high and low,— 
this was the old outlaw spirit which flour- 
ished in the Bruneswald.” Thus runs the 
old song :— 


What of the men? 

The men were bred in Englan1: 
The bowmen, the yeomen,— 

The lads of dale and fell. 
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Here ’s to you,—and to you! 
To the hearts that are true, 
And the land where the true hearts 
dwell! 


The Duke of Wellington said that 
Waterloo was fought and won years before 
on the playing-fields of Eton. May it not 
be that the indomitable pluck, the “ never- 
say-die,” the innate love of fair play, 
which are the ruling traits of the repre- 
sentative Anglo-Saxon of to-day, wher- 
ever he may be found, had their birth 
under the greenwood-tree in these royal 
forests of England nearly a thousand years 
agone ? 


LULLABY 


SONG of the far Alaskan shore, 
A song for my babe, of a land 
Asleep through the ages, gently held 
In the hollow of God’s hand: 
All swaddled in white, through the long, long night 
When the wild sea watched his rest, 
Hushed all her waves in their Arctic caves, 
And soft sang the winds of the West, 


Sang of the sea in the West and South 
As I sing, O my dear, for thee, 

Of the salt perfume and white fire bloom 
That tips the waves with glee, 

Till the waters at night laugh out in light, 
And the stars laugh overhead, 

And the icebergs float, each a spectra: boat 
From ghostly harbors sped. 


Yet must I sing with a smile for thy smile, 
Thou happy child on my knee, 
With rippling trills tell of distant hills, 
And a phosphorescent sea; 
A smile for thy smile, and all the while 
On my heart a weight as of snow, 
For the fields stretch wan where my soldier’s gone,— 
Ah, sweet! let the song be low! 


The flag’s unfurled o’er a new-roused world, 
That wakes, not a babe, but a king; 
His largess of gold, his wealth untold, 
There are thousands and thousands to sing— 
My song is a sigh for thy lullaby, 
But its music, now sad and slow, 
Will ring joyous and clear for thy father to hear 
When he comes from the fields of snow. 


Susan Whalley Allison. 


A PIONEER EPISODE 


By LIZZIE G. WILCOXSON 


EAUTIFUL little Klickatat Prai- 
rie is hidden away from the noisy 
world by the deep, grand old forests 

of Western Washington. From the rising 
hills, the sentinel firs have kept guard over 
the tiny bit of level sward for many a year. 
South of the prairie the Cowlitz River 
dashes through its gorgeous rock-walled 
channel, here sparkling with crystal 
quartz, there with juts of bright, slimy 
moss. On the north edge of the prairie 
rises a great knoll, the sides of which are 
covered with tall, spreading fern. On the 
summit of the mount are two immense 
bowlders. In the winter they are covered 
with a dark-green carpet of feathery-leafed 
moss, and look like fierce emerald eyes of 
some fabulous wood-monster, glaring down 
from its mountain heights. 

When a settlement was made on the 
prairie it took its name from these mossy 
bowlders, and is called Mossy Rock. Like 
other Northwestern settlements, Mossy 
Rock was from the beginning very cosmo- 
politan. Thence wandered the “ down- 
easter,” who “surmised” through his 
nose; the fellow from south of Mason and 
Dixon’s, who “reckoned” everything 
from the state of his health to the crack of 
doom; the Middle Westerner, who 
“ guessed ;”” the stolid Scandinavian; the 
mild German; the Russian Pole; and the 
Indian. They lived far apart, but they 
were all “neighbors.” They lived in 
houses hewn out of the forest-trees, com- 
monly consisting of one big log room, with 
its loft, and a “shake” room. These 
cabins had a capacity for accommodating 
incredible numbers, owing to ingenious 
room-saving devices, such as building the 
beds against the wall, like bunks in a 
steamboat. 

The settlement being forty miles from 
the railroad, received mail at its post-office 
only once in two weeks, and then ofttimes 
scarcely a dozen letters came for the radius 
of some fifteen or twenty miles. The post- 
office was kept by a prairie rancher, Pro- 
fessor Pole, and his daughter Illinois. 

Professor Pole was a lean, scraggy lit- 
tle man, with one leg and one wooden peg. 


His insignificant appearance was offset, 
however, by a pomposity of bearing in- 
duced by his title and his position as post- 
master, both of which were more honorary 
than lucrative. When he made up his 
mind to gc West, he said to his daugh- 
ter :— 

“'Ta-a-ll you wha-a-t, E-e-ly-noy; I’m 
a-goin’ to drive a noo peg in the ground 
when I land out thar. Hyer I ’ve lived all 
my life, an’ hyer I’ve fit an’ poot’ nigh 
died, an’ I ain’t so much as had ‘ Mister ’ 
tacked to my dignity! It’s been ‘ Hank, 
Hank, Hank,’ ever sence I growed big 
enough to rickolect. Jest ketch me Hank- 
in’ of it out thar! You don’t know! I’m 
a-goin’ to wear a title that’s befittin’ one 
of my keracter. I’m divided *twixt 
‘Gen’l,’ as bein’ appropriate to my havin’ 
on’y one la-a-ag; an’ Perfesser, as bein’ 
suited to my gineral intelectooality; but 
on the whole I’m inclined to the ‘ Per- 
fesser.’ Yes-sir-ee!” he cried, grasping 
his wooden peg as it lay across his knee, 
and smiting it emphatically, “tell you 
what, E-e-ly-noy, you jest begin this hyer 
very minit to Perfesser me, so as to git 
accustomed to it. Perfesser Pole! ’ Cose 
you neenter put the ‘ Pole,’ but the Per- 
fesser is an act-oo-al-i-tee! ” 

Thus Professor Pole acquired his title. 

Illinois was ponderous. ‘The house 
shook on its foundation as she crossed the 
floor. She was a young woman of re- 
markable qualities as well as exceptional 
bulk. Her father esteemed her above 
any other possession that he had. It was 
her duty to “ keep house,” mind the store, 
milk the cows, make the garden, and so on, 
while the Professor attended log-rollings, 
house-raisings, grubbing bees, etc., in the 
neighborhood; and occasionally worked a 
little on his own ranch. 

“?T won’t be long “fore we can eat 
breakfast by daylight, E-e-ly-noy,” he said 
to his daughter, one morning at their six- 
o’clock breakfast, looking at her across the 
dim foggy space lighted by a flickering 
candle. 

“T guess so,” said Illinois in her fat, 
throaty voice. Then breakfast continued 
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in silence. The Professor clattered his 
knife and fork, and shoved dishes together 
with a clash, slopping little puddles of 
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milk and gravy on the red oil-cloth table- 
cover. 

“ W-a-a-l, E-e-ly-noy,” he said, draining 
the last drop of coffee with a determined 
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effort, and setting his cup down with a jar. 
“To-day is the barn-raisin’ to McFinn’s. 
It was set for to-day because yesterday be- 
! in’ mail-day, I could fetch all 
the letters that come in and dis- 
tribute them out, thereby sav- 
in’ the folks the trouble of com- 
in’ for ’em.” 

“I guess,” said Illinois. 

The Professor took a paper 
out of his pocket and opened it. 

“ Jest look a-hyer, E-e-ly-noy. 
Sim left this hyer yesterday 
when he brung the mail. He 
says they air stuck up in all the 
towns along the railroad. It’s 
a advertisement for a feller that 
robbed the post-office at Olympy. 
I guess thar ain’t no danger of 
him hap’ning along hyer. Sim 
says how as yesterday or the day 
before, or the day before that,— 
I forgit which,—he pas’t Mc- 
Guire’s wagon stuck fast in the 
mud. McGuire hed staked out 
three of the ponies an’ gone off 
on the t’ other for help. Tommy 
and the dawg was stayin’ with 
the stuff that was piled out 
along the road. Tommy, he says 
to Sim, it was the secont muss 
they ’d got into sence they left 
Claqoaty. Nobody but sech a 
numskull as McGuire ’d start 
out when the roads is so. Curg 
Pettibone an’ me is goin’ to jine 
teams an’ go out soon’s the 
roads air passable. ‘Tell you 
what, E-e-ly-noy, that Curg Pet- 
bone is a fine young feller. He 
ain’t got much sense, but he 
knows how to work pooty tol’ble, 
an’ he’s got the best ranch in 
the kentry. H-a-f an’ h-a-f 
prairie and timber. He’s s-e-ch 
a durned c-a-f he ’1] never screw 
up the grit to court ye.” 

“T guess,” said I[llinois. 

“You fetch me the letters an’ 
I ’ll put off. Guess I ’ll take the 
dawgs; might run acrost some 

lt er *nother.” 
Illinois brought the letters. 
“ Now, if that robber feller comes along 


to rob this hyer post-office he won’t git 


nothin’ but a crap o’ lead, pervidin’ he 
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gives you time to git round to the p’int o 
givin’ it to him,” said the Professor, put- 
ting the letters in the crown of his hat, and 
with a dexterous jerk landed the im- 
promptu post-office on the top of his head. 

Illinois smiled a fat, slow smile. 

“I guess so,” she ventured. 

“Well, drap him whole, sq’s to git the 
booty from the government,” said the 
Professor, pegging away. 

Time never hung heavily on [llinois’s 
hands; and she never hurried. With bo- 
vine placidity she plodded from one duty 
to another. This particular morning, 
when she had finished the outdoor chores 


she went in to tidy up the store. One 


would sooner have accredited the Sphynx 
with mental workings than Illinois, as she 
stood looking with cowlike meditativeness 
at the notice she had smoothed out and 
tacked up on the wall. While she was thus 
employed, an unprepossessing male indi- 
vidual came in. 

“ Mornin’ Curg,” said Illinois, without 
changing her position. 

“Mornin’,” said Curg, grasping the 
edges of his sleeves and grinning. After 
five minutes had passed in that sociable 
manner, Curg suddenly bolted out of the 
door and disappeared. 

Quite undisturbed, Illinois closed the 
store-door and fastened it, and went out to 
look after a hen that was hatching some 
chicks, and to give the pony some hay, and 
open the bars for the cows to go into the 
pasture. Everything went satisfactorily. 
It is only nervous, excitable people who are 
beset with petty accidents, annoying mis- 
haps, and pigmy catastrophes,—and [lli- 
nois pottered back to the house and 
applied herself to preparing a “ varmint ”’- 
proof place for the newly-hatched brood 
of chickens. The storeroom she econsid- 
ered the safest place; and accordingly she 
improvised a coop of a soap-box and 4 
“coop bottom,” made by nailing several 
boards together, thereby making a heavy, 
big square. All this required a good deal 
of exertion and much puffing and deep 
breathing ; but victorious as usual, I\linois 
finally bore it, with her swinging tread, 


the storeroom. 


She paused a moment to consider the 
best location, and deciding that where she 
stood was the most “ likely ” place, she was 
about to let the great, heavy square drop 
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comfortably down out of her grasp, when 
action was suspended by a most startling 
and mystifying occurrence. A sneeze—a 
smothered, but violent and nosey sneeze— 
issued apparently from the empty air 
about her. Another woman would have 
shrieked, dropped the  coop-bottom, 
jumped a foot in the air and fled. Not so 
Illinois. She stood immovably fixed, look- 
ing about her. There was no question 
about the sneeze,—but where was the 
sneezer? ‘There was no crack nor crevice 
where he might so much as hide his head. 
The potato-bin filled one corner of the 
room; the wheat-bin filled another. The 
post-office filled one corner of the room, 
and a small handful of grocery commodi- 
ties filled another; while the center was 
amply filled with Illinois. 

Hah! Again! Almost at her elbow! 
This time a wild, breaking-loose sneeze— 
a sneeze that sounded to heaven and shook 
the house and made a certain big barre} 
(left empty for apples) rock. Illinois saw 
it rock; she took one step toward it, and 
—the next instant the coop-bottom was 
clapped on the barrel, and Illinois had, 
with one bounce, sat upon it. When she re- 
covered from the shock of her sudden, vio- 
lent exertion, she revolved the situation in 
her mind. She had him, sure. He was 
worth two hundred dollars; the posters 
said so. Taken alive he might even bring 
more; still two hundred was worth the 
trouble she had had. He was very still, 
but she could hear him breathe. He re- 
ceived an abundance of oxygen through a 
stop-hole in the side of the barrel. He 
might as well try to shift one of the mossy 
rocks as herself. All she had to do was to 
sit—and she sat! She sat while the sun 
rose to its zenith, and she sat through the 
long afternoon hours. About three o’clock 
a neighbor came. 

“Go round to the kitchen door,” she 
shouted. 

“Wall, what’s the marter with your 
store-door? ” 

“Narthin’.” 

“Wall, that ’s blame cur’us.” 

Illinois’s nose wrinkled in a placid 
smile. 

“1 want a dab o’ sugy and a pa’cel 0’ 
that ready-made-up coffy.” 

Illinois considered. She was not in- 
clined to miss a sale with a good customer ; 
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but she was less inclined to share her 
secret and probable prize. 

“ You jest get what you want and weigh 
it yourself,” she finally said. 

“Wall, I’m blamed,” cried the neigh- 
bor, “ but that’s cur’user ’n cur’us.” 


** She stood looking at the notice she had tacked up”’ 


Illinois watched the process of weighing 
with a careful eye and told him just when 
the scale had tipped enough, and, from 
her pinnacle, received the money for the 
goods. Then she requested him to place a 
certain box of nails and a hatchet within 
her reach. 


“ Wall, by Jerushy, but ef that ain’t the 
cur’usest of all beaten things; but seein’ s 
ar air glued to thet tower, I ’spose I 
will.” 

When he was gone, Illinois, with slow, 
sure strokes, nailed the coop-bottom to the 

barrel.- When she had edged 
about sufficiently to have him 
tolerably secure, she got off and 
completed the job. After a long 
meditative stare, she turned from 
her handiwork and _ tramped 
heavily out. 

Not a thrill of nervousness 
agitated her as she went about 
her night chores. The milking 
was done and all the stock se- 
curely fastened from the inva- 
sion of wild animals; then IHi- 
nios prepared her supper and sat 
composedly down and ate it. 
The blackness of a foggy, moon- 
less night settled down on the 
prairie and woods. Down in the 
gulch a wolf howled with a long- - 
drawn, snarling howl, answered 
by another from the hills. By 
degrees the sounds drew nearer, 
and Illinois knew that they were 
coming slowly toward the cattle- 

~ pen, but, thanks to her ingenious 
maneuver, everything was well 
secured. She set a candle in the 
window and placed a shot-gun in 
convenient reach, so as to have it 

“handy ” in case he came about 

the house and gave her an oppor- 

tunity to have a “ pop” at him. 

The house-pup fought a skunk 
under the kitchen floor, and Illi- 
nois mentally resented his incon- 
siderateness. About eight o’clock 
the Professor, with his two hunt- 
ing dogs, came home. 

“Tell yer wh-a-t, E-e-ly-noy, 
but this hyer’s a dark night. 
Glad to turn in, lemme tell you. 
An’ if I ain’t mistaken there’s 
one of them durn grayskins 

prowlin’ around the c-a-f carrell. C-a-n’t 
do no harm though, an’ I ainter go’n out to 
have these hyer two dawgs chawed up like 
the l-a-st two.” 

“Had supper?” asked Illinois in her 
deep, fat voice. 

“ Y-a-s; but it’s more ’n an hour ago; 
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an’ if you ’ve any coffee hot, I ’ll jest eat a 
bodkin to counteract the—ah, er—fog,” 
lamely ended the Professor. 

Illinois waited upon him with coffee and 
food, standing at the side of the table while 
he ate. When he had finished, he drew his 
chair near the cook-stove and leaning 
comfortably back, with his fect ‘~ the edge 
of the oven, prepared to launch into some 
reminiscence of the day, when Illinois in- 
terrupted him. 

“ Perfessy, 1 caught that mail-robber 
ter-day.” 

“ Ketch him tooth and nail?” inquired 
the Professor, with a facetious wink. 

“ Bet I did; you just come an’ see.” 

She took up the candle and led the way 
to the storeroom. 

“€ An’ I reckon you prob’ly got him skin 
an’ tail, too,” continued the Professor, 
waggishly. 

Illinois’s eyes disappeared at this. 

“ Ho, fine feller he air,” said the Pro- 
fessor, making as if he saw something. 
“To you call him a wood-rat or a cou- 
gar?” 

Illinois set the candle on the barrel and 
said nothing. The Professor was silent 
also, from surprise. Strange 
sounds were coming from the barrel. 
Heavy-breathing sounds—snores, well de- 
veloped, now loud, now gurgling, now 
snorting. [Illinois’s robber had gone fast 
asleep ! 

“ Wild-cats an’ tame lions! what have 
you got?” cried the Professor excitedly. 

“ Just what I told you,” said []linois. 

The burglar woke and began to move in 
the barrel. The Professur became as ex- 
cited as a small terrier who sees a rat. 


“Hyenas! bring me the gun!” he 
yelled. 
The unfortunate robber began to 


squirm. He plainly objected to the idea. 
So did Illinois. 

“No; ’tain’t no use of shootin’ him 
*thout ’s necessary.” | 

“Polar bears! how did you git him, 
K-e-ly-noy ? ” 

Illinois related how she got him, and 
how she nailed him up. 

“Zebrys! I never hear the beat of it in 
all the days of my life! I always knowed 
thar war more ’n twelve to a dozen of you, 
but I never give you credit for h-a-ft thar 
war.” 
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“ Bet your boots! ” said Illinois. 

“But now we’ve got him, E-e-ly-noy, 
how in the name of mud gullies air we 
goin’ to git him out to ther law? ” 

“ Haul him out, ’co’se.” 

“ Have some of the neighbors come in 
an’ hold him while we tie him up?” 

“ An’ have to divide that two hundred 
dollars? ” said Illinois scornfully. “No; 
you just make a slit big “nough to put in 
some grub, and load that there bar’! into 
the wagon in the mornin’ at daystreak and 
put out with him.” 

“S-e-c-h a head!” cried the Professor, 
quite aghast at this summary diplomacy. 
“ You clean flabbergast me! ” 

Illinois laboriously made her way up the 
narrow, creaking steps to her bedrooa. 
The Professor unrolled his mattress and 
blankets and prepared his couch upon the 
store counter as usual. But when the can- 
dle was blown out, and silence reigned, 
save for the dismal sighing of the wind in 
the hemlock and cedar groves, and the 
rush of the distant river, with now and 
then a strange wild cry of a mountain cat, 
or the harsh how] of a wolf, sleep refused 
to come to the Professor. He could not 
close his eyes, but strained them in the 
direction of the fascinating corner that 
held the caged highwayman. When he 
tried to sleep he could see little piles of 
gold, each representing two hundred 4ol- 
lars. 

“Say, Perfessy! ” 

“ Hist! ” 

“ Per-fes-sy!”’ came again in a stifled 


but audible voice. 


The Professor’s lanky, thin hair lifted 
itself, and goose-bumps rose on his skin. 

“ Perfessy,” said a whimpering, sub- 
dued voice, “it’s on’y me.” 

The Professor leaped from his bed as 
though he had been flung off by a galvanic 
force. He grasped the edge of the barrel 
and shook it with all his might, uncon- 
scious of what he was doing. 

“Who’s thar? Who’s thar?” he cried 
hoarsely. 

“Don’t, Perfessy; you ’ll wake her.” 

“ Who’s thar? ” again shrieked the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Me—Curg Pettibone,” and the victim 
in the barrel writhed. 

The Professor staggered as from a mor- 
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tal blow. He sat down on the floor because 
his legs refused to hold him up. 

“Well, ye durn muttonhead,” he said 
half weeping, “1’m a mind to pour thet 
bar’] full of water an’ drown ye.” 

The occupant of the barrel wriggled. 

“Lemme out, Perfessy!”’ 

“ Well, what in the devil air you doin’ 
in thar, a-a-nyhow? ” 

“Lemme out, Perfessy! 1 can’t tell you 
uns, shet up in here.” 

Per-fes-sy ! ” 

“ What do ye want, E-e-ly-noy ? 

“ Who air you talkin’ to down thar? ” 

“Who am I talkin’ to? W-a-ll, I’m 
talkin’ to the durndest skunk ever got 
ketched in this kentry,” called the Profes- 
sor, almost in tears. 

“Ts he tryin’ to git out?” 

“ He ’s intimatin’ he ‘d like to.” 

“Would you wish I should come down 
an’ set on the bar’]? ” 

The Professor gave a weak laugh, and 
then a groan. 

“ No, no, no! don’t let her come down,” 
pleaded the voice in the barrel. 

But Illinois’s creaking footsteps could 
already be heard on the floor overhead, and 
presently the ladder-like stair was bending 
as she slowly worked her way down. She 
came in with a candle in her hand, button- 
ing her dress as she walked. 

“Thought maybe I’d best come any- 
how, so’s to be on the safe side,” she re- 
marked, looking like a highly magnified 
adipose goddess as she stood in the half- 
broken gloom. 

“ E-e-ly-noy, this hyer’s the fetch-tak- 
edest robber you ever ketched. It’s that 
chunk o’ blubber, Curg Pettibone!” said 
the Professor, looking the picture of woe 
as he sat on the floor holding his head in 
his hands and his elbows propped on his 
knees. 

Illinois almost, not quite, started. For 
one quarter of a minute disappointment 
and anger slowly worked themselves into 
her breast and swelled and reddened her 
face. She placed the candle on the wheat- 
bin and without a word took up the ax 
with which she had nailed him in, pressed 
the edge under the board and bore down. 

“ What air you fixin’ to do? ” asked the 
Professor. 

“Who wants this coon’s hide?” she 
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said, as the nails pulled loose noisily and 
the top sprang up. 

Curg rose stiffly. “It’s worse *n a 
chicken in a aig,” he remarked with a 
sheepish grin. 

“ Now, what in ther thunderin’ bl-a-zes 
war you doin’ of in thar?’ inquired the 
Professor, shaking his fist at the quailing 
object of his wrath. 

“ Narthin’; just brung sump’n’ for her. 
Stick’n’ thar in the crack o’ that box; an’ 
I clum in hyer so’s to see her git it. True 
now, and no hatchin’. *T ain’t for you uns; 
it’s for her,” said Curg, as the Professor 
extracted a small wad that was wedged in 
the crack of the letter box. 

When it was presented to Illinois, she 
waved it aside with contempt. “I ain't 
earin’ for it.” 

“It’s a letter. I’m axin’ of you to 
marry me, Illy-noy.” 

“ Humph! ” 

“ W-a-ll, seein’ ’s I ain’t ther robber an’ 
yer can’t git yer two hundred spot cash, 
strikes me next best thing for you uns is to 
take me for what I ’m worth,” said Romeo, 
feeling in his pocket for a plug of tobacco, 
from which he took a liberal bite and 
handed it to the Professor. 

“That sounds sensible enough,” com- 
mented the Professor aside to Illinois. 

“ You ain’t got a cent o’ money in your 
pocket,” said Illinois with a_ scornful 
sniff. 

“ But I ’ve got er good ranch, two mules, 
three—” 

“Ner a grain o’ sand in yer gizzard,” 
went on Illinois, her sentiments under- 
going no change from the enumeration of 
his possessions. 

“You come down too hard on a feller.” 

“Oh, git out!” rejoined Illinois. 

Curg accepted the remark literally, and 
cautiously stepped over the edge of the 
barrel. 

“ Wel, what air you goin’ to do about it ? 
Be you uns goin’ to hist me up or let me 
drap?” 

“Which one?” inquired the Professor 
anxiously. 

“QO, I don’t keer,” said Illinois disdain- 
fully. 

“ We uns is ingaged, then, air we? ” 

“It’s nothin’ to me,” still more dis- 
dainfully. 
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“ But you ain’t got nothin’ ag’inst me 
as an institootion, have you? ” 

“QO, nothin’ partic’lar; I ’d rather have 
the two hundred dollars.” 

“But seein’s you can’t have that no- 
how ? ” said the suitor, suggestively. 

“Half a hog’s better’n none,” re- 
minded the Professor. 

“T guess,” admitted Illinois. 

“ Cinched, air it? ” asked the suitor. 

“T guess,” said Illinois, taking up the 
candle and moving toward the kitchen. 


THE CRAFT 


A MARINE 


By R. 


IGHT was upon the sea. Out- 
N stretched, sprawling, upon a little 

raft of barely sufficient buoyancy 
to support its burden, lay the form of a 
man. There was nothing, absoluteiy 
nothing else upon the raft, save a slight 
mast near one end, down which hung 
limply a shapeless piece of canvas. The 
sea heaved gently in slow and rhythmic 
pulses, the sodden raft rising heavily to 
each movement. 

The dawn was near. The eastern sky 
changed from black to gray, and as 
quickly to blue; broad shafts of light 
shot upward toward the zenith, and ab- 
ruptly the big white sun, instantly hot, 
sprang from out the glassy water. 

The form stirred. Awakened by the 
light, the man raised his head, and, grip- 
ping the mast, got heavily and painfully 
to his feet. Clasping the mast closely, he 
turned his dim eyes slowly around the 
horizon, then slid down again in a form- 
less heap at the mast’s foot. 

Hour by hour climbed the sun in the 
clear sky, merciless, gathering strength as 
it rose, pouring its pitiless heat upon the 


“ Better turn in with me, ’less you 
want ’er sleep in thet bar’l,” said the 
Professor. 

“T ain’t no “fection fer thet blamed 
bar’l, so guess I ’l] take a corner o’ yer 
blanket.” 

Quiet again reigned except for the dis- 
tant scream of the mountain cat and the 
dismal wail of the wolf. Cupid sheathed 
his arrows, slung his quiver over his 
shoulder, and putting his head under his 
wing, took a nap. 


OF DEATH 
ETCHING 
ROSS 


raft and its helpless burden, forsaken alike 
by man and God. At times the man 
crawled weakly to different parts of the 
raft, as the secant shadow of the mast 
shifted. 

A sea-bird circled overhead, screaming 
curiously. A fish splashed the oily water. 
The man looked at them in turn, despair- 
ingly. He dipped his hands in the sea 
and wet his face and breast. The water 
dried upon him, and whitened him with 
its salt. The sun reached the meridian 
and began the lingering descent. Slowly 
it neared the western horizon and at last 
disappeared beneath the waste of waters. 
The stars blazed out, and there came a 
change. 

A soft, cool breeze rippled the smooth 
surface of the water; it filled the shapeless 
sail, and the raft surged gently ahead. The 
coolness soothed the man and he slept. 
After a while he awakened; he sat up, 
got his back against the mast and sighed, 
even in his misery, with ® comparative 
contentment. 

The refreshing coolness increased as the 
night wore on. The raft bubbled softly 
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through the water and the man presently 
found strength to look around him with 
some interest. A dark shape stole noise- 
lessly out of the shrouding night. The 
man’s eyes fastened themselves upon it. 
What was it? Was it but another vision? 
No, it was real—it was approaching—it 
was nearer— it was a boat, a large boat, 
with a mast and sail set,—a large, square 
sail! 

The man opened his mouth and strove 
to call, but no sound issued from his drie«l 
lips save the hoarse whistling of his 
breath. ‘lhe boat neared the raft; it 
touched ; the man stretched forth his hand 
and clutched its edge with the grip of 
desperation, and soon the boat and the 
raft were brought to a common speed. 

Gritting his teeth and holding fast with 
the tenacity of death, the man dragged 
himself to the boat and, with a final des- 
perate determination, tumbled himself 
over its edge, fell prostrate in its bottom 
and lay there exhausted. 

The cool air revived him after a while 
and he essayed to rise. Twice he tried, 
grasping the boat’s gunwale, but he was 
too nearly spent. The third time he suc- 
ceeded, and seated himself with a grunt of 
triumph upon a thwart, with the strain 
of his effort producing red flashes before 
his eyes. 


When he could see and had caught his » 


breath, he looked around him. He saw 
that his feet rested against a mingled 
heap of boxes, kegs and sacks, piled up in 
the boat’s bow. On the thwart before 
him, lashed to the mast, was a large keg, 
with a dipper fastened to it by a cord. 
He filled the dipper from the spigot and 
put it to his lips; it was water! He 
drank; again and again he drank. He 
straightened his shoulders and drew a 
long breath. He opened one of the sacks ; 
it was filled with ship’s bread. He ate of 
it ravenously. He seized one of the 
smaller kegs. It was wine, and he drank 
deeply. The vigor of it shot through him; 
he stretched out his legs before him and 
breathed deeply. 

The breeze had ceased, and the sail 
hung motionless across the boat in front 
of him. He looked at it inquiringly. Fi- 
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nally he got to his feet and stumblingly 
picked his way into the o'ler part of the 
boat. 

Lying there in the bottom of the 
boat, stretched out in various attitudes, 
he beheld the motionless forms of a num- 
ber of men. Evidently they were sleeping 
and had not heard him enter the boat. 

The man paused to collect himself and 
sank down upon a thwart as his weakness 
reasserted itself for the moment. How 
would they receive him—he, the stranger, 
who brought nothing, and would but draw 
the more upon their stores? Pshaw! was 
he not also shipwrecked and in the very 
extremity of suffering, and were they not 
also human beings? 

He reached down and shook the nearest 
man. He lay as a log. He shook him 
again and yet again, and harder yet. The 
man lay as one dead. He kneeled and 
looked closer at him in the starlight, and 
as he did so his nostrils caught “the un- 
mistakable odor of putrefaction. He 
staggered to his feet, drawing long breaths, 
gazing at the dead man. He turned to the 
others, but the same discovery awaited 
him in each case. He sank upon a seat, 
his head in his hands. What was the 
meaning of this awful thing? Why could 
he not think? Was it all but another of 
those horrid dreams? 

The sun was risen ere the man lifted 
his head and gazed upon the blotched ard 
swollen faces of the dead. A book lying 
upon a seat caught his eye. He arose and 
seized it and on its open page read :— 

May 6, 18—. Ship Glenora, Calcutta to 
London, Peters master, abandoned to-day 
in latitude —, longitude —. All dead of 
black plague but ourselves,—John Small, 
second mate; Fellows, Smith, Lawson, and 
Gammet, seamen. 


May 8. All dead but myself. I have the 
vomit. May God have mercy on my soul! 


John Small. 


The book fell from the man’s nerveless 
hands, and he stood there, gazing again 
upon the dead. Then he laughed; lovd 
and long his horrid laughter rang out o'er 
the silent sea; and then, throwing up 
his hands, he pitched headlong down into 
the bottom of the boat and lay still among 
the dead men there. 


UNCLE DAN’L'’S BARGAIN 


By NANNIE WHITELAW-HOUK 


IA ANN,” said Uncle Dan’, 

R “stop tossin’ dat head en’ set 

down ’ere en’ listen ter yer ole 
Daddy, gal; kase de way you’s gwine on 
prancin’ en cavortin’ roun’ wid all dese yer 
nigger boys is a caution, en’ I’s gwine to 
put a stop ter it.” 

Uncle Dan’ lighted his pipe and sat 
looking up from his three-legged stool at 
his undutiful daughter, who had disre- 
garded his command to sit down. 

“La, Daddy, I ain’t done nothin’ ’t all.” 

“ Yes you is, gal. I wish yer poor mam- 
my had lived ter he’p raise yer. De Lawd 
knows a man ain’t fit ter raise a gal.” 

Uncle Dan’l seemed about ready to go 
into a fit of meditation on his shortcom- 
ings as a parent; but in reality the half- 
closing eyes were only a slumberous yield- 
ing to the influence of the strong, black 
“ home-spun ” tobacco which filled his old 
cob pipe, from which he sent up great 
wreaths and columns of fragrant smoke. 
*Ria Ann stood up with her hands clasped 
over the top of her head waiting impa- 
tiently for his lecture to be concluded. She 
ventured to recall his thoughts to the mat- 
ter in hand. 

“What yer been hearin’ *bout me, Dad- 
dy?” 

“T ain’t hyerd nothin’ *bout yer. I seed 
it wid my own eyes, how you go flirtin’ 
en’ flouncin’ en’ coopein’ round dem nig- 
ger boys at dat meetin’-house las’ Sunday 
night; en’ dat, too, when Brer Tom Dixon 
was a-preachin’ you right into de fiery fur- 
nace dat minute.” 

Uncle Dan’l’s head presented a fearful 
appearance, his hair being caught up in 
little bunches and separately wound round 
and round tightly with white wrapping- 
cord until his head bristled with points 
about the length and size of one of ’Ria’s 
small brown fingers. 

* No, sah,” Uncle Dan’l proceeded; “ I 
ain’t hyerd nothin’, but I seed it, I tell 
you gal. En’ how is you ever specks ter 
git Dick ter have you ef you don’t quit 
dem scandalous en’ ’ceptious ways? 
you hear me, gal, 1 know somethin’ dat ’ll 
make you stop tossin’ dat head ef I was 
ter tell yer.” 


“What you know, Daddy? Sompin’ 
*bout me?” 

“ Yes, miss, “bout you.” 

“Who done said anythin’ *bout me? 
You’s jes foolin’ me, Daddy. I don’t 
b’lieve yer.” Her tone was quick and im- 
perious. 

The old man looked up sharply, and 
then peered around in the corner where he 
kept his old walking-cane. 

‘“‘ Ef I could lay my hand on my stick, 
I ’d fling it at you for yer imperence. Yes, 
"deed you is black. I jes seed it now fur 
de fust time. You’s a heap too black fur 
Dick. I hyerd Dick tell Marstah dat las’ 
night. Now, take dat fur yer sassiness, 
miss.” 

*Ria Ann was cut hard. She swayed 
slightly as a great wave of apprehension 
beat against her, but she steadied herself 
at once. 

“La, Daddy, I don’t kyer nothin’ ’bout 
what Dick tole Marstah; en you may tell 
‘im so fur me de very nax time you see 

“ Umph-humph, umph-humph! You's 
a’mighty, mistis.” 

Uncle Dan’! clasped his pipe-stem hard 
with his teeth and nodded his head signifi- 
cantly. 

“1 lay Ill whup dat sassy gal befo’ she 
knows it.” 

> Ria had backed toward the door as she 
noticed the paternal glance directed to- 
ward the dangerous corner, and before the 
old man could raise himself from his stool 
she was out of the door, backing herself 
rapidly along the path that led to the 
house, singing :-— 

Run, nigger, run! de patterrollers ketch you! 
Run, nigger, run! it’s almos’ day! 


As the merry song came back to Uncle 
Dan’! the old man framed his crooked body 
in the doorway of the cabin, flourish- 
ing his hickory cane in angry circles. 
Maria laughed. She had been watching 
for this. 

Daddy, don’ hurt yerself! I’s 
gwine in de house ter Miss Calline; den I 
know you can’t git me.” 

“°Fore de Lawd, dat nigger will be de 
ruination uv me, bodaciously, yit.” 
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Nothing milder than. the opprobrious 
term, “ nigger,” would have expressed the 
intensity of Uncle Dan’l’s anger at this 
moment. 

“She jes’ like a hog what goes ‘long 
pickin’ up de acorns under de tree en’ nuv- 
er looks up ter see whar dey comes from. 
But ne’er min’.” 

Uncle Dan’! shook his bowed head from 
side to side as he hobbled back to his stool, 
muttering, and reaching down to pick up 
his pipe. 

“What you think, mun?” (Here he 
waved his arm to an imaginary audience 
as he seated himself on his stool.) “ Dat 
gal done got too proud to go bar’footed— 
trottin’ ‘round hyer every day in her Sun- 
day shoes like a free nigger.” 

That evening ’Ria lingered at the cham- 
ber door of Miss Calline after receiving her 
dismissal for the night. 

“Why don’t you go on, Maria? What 
do you want? ” asked Miss Calline, reach- 
ing her hand out of bed to pick up the 
snuffers. “I’m going to put out the 
candle.” 

“Miss Calline, please sen’ Daddy word 
not to whup me. I’m afeerd to go home.” 

“ What did you do, Maria?” 

“ Nothin’ ’t all, Miss Calline; I was jes’ 
havin’ a little frolic wid Daddy, en’ he took 
en’ got mad wid me.” 

“Well, tell Uncle Dan’] not to whip 
you; that you are my maid, and I'll not 
allow any body to whip you.” 

“Yes ’m; [’ll tell him. Thanky, Miss 
Calline.” 

*Ria closed the door with a light heart, 
and descending the steps let herself out at 
the hall door as the housemaid came sleep- 
ily down the hall to lock it, and skipped 
along the path that led to the cabin. 

The soft splendor of the night, or some- 
thing else akin to divinity, touched her. 
She stopped suddenly, reached hastily 
down into the deep pocket of her cotton 
dress and drew out a small unopened bag 
of “store” tobacco. She stood still in the 
path and looked at it. 

“TI gwine to put it back in Marstah’s 
drawer in de mawnin’.” 

She looked down the path. The cabin- 
door was open, and she saw her father 
sitting on his stool, in a patch of moon- 
light, asleep. His pipe was still in his 
mouth, but his hands had fallen to the 


floor, and his old gray head nearly touched 
his knees. 

“ Lawdy! Daddy been sittin’ up waitin’ 
fur me, en’ he’s got ter git up early in de 
mawnin’ ter hitch up de carredge fur de 
white folks to go ter de barbecue.” Her 
half-hearted intention to restore the to- 
bacco to her master weakened. She drew 
it again from her pocket. 

“Shucks! de niggers makes it all, any- 
how. I’s gwine ter giv’ it ter Daddy. ” 


Daybreak was near at hand when ’Ria 
ealled to her father the next morning, 
“Wake up, Daddy! It’s time fur you ter 
git up.” 

“Is de horn blowed yit?” sleepily in- 
quired the old man. 

“No, sah; but it’s purty nigh time. 
En’ you know, Daddy, you ’ve got ter hitch 
up de carredge early fur de barbecue, en’ 
I’ve got ter cyard yer hade; it would be 
scandalous ter go ter drive de carredge wid 
yer ha’r wropped.” 

* Ria had made her own toilet before 
ealling her father, and as she talked she 
was filling his old pipe from the bag of 
tobacco that had outweighed her con- 
science the evening before when she came 
down the moonlit path to her cabin. She 
stood with her back to the old man modest- 
ly sereening him while she took advantage 
of her position to effect her surprise for 
him. 

“ Here, Daddy! I done fill ver pipe wid 
store tobacker fur yer. Set down on de 
stool now en’ lemme onwrop yer har en’ 
comb it while you smoke. La, Daddy, 
don’t snatch it out of my han’ dat way; 
you ’l] spill it if yer don’ min’.” 

Uncle Dan’l put the end of the short 
stem between his lips and sank upon his 
stool in a trance of delight. 

“ Gimme a coal of fire, honey,” he said, 
closing his eyes and shutting himself up 
with his anticipation. 

"Ria went to the hearth and poked ito 
the mound of ashes with the tongs. 

“ De fire come purty nigh goin’ out las’ 
night. I don’t speck you covered it up 
good, Daddy,” she said as she pinched up 
a coal that she had uncovered and put it 
upon the tobacco in her father’s pipe. 

The old man began to draw. 

“Whar did yer git it, Ria?” 
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“ Mars William give it to me ter bring 
yer, Daddy.” 

The answer satisfied him. He liked to 
have the pleasant fiction in regard to the 
ethics of his household maintained. It 
made things respectable on the surface, 
and the old man had never had time to go 
deep into things. 

*Ria unwound the strings from the little 
pigtails of hair over her father’s head, and 
began to comb them together with a iittle 
wire-tooth card. 

“Did you think I was tellin’ you de 
truth yistiddy, honey, *bout Dick? No; 
I was jes’ projeckin’ wid yer. I didn’t 
hear Dick tell Marstah no sich thing. De 
fact uv the matter is, dat Dick ’s done axed 
me ter let him have you.” Uncle Dan’l’s 
mind was floating around in a De Quincey 
realm of fancies. 

“What did you tell Dick, Daddy?” 
The card gave a finishing rake to the gray 
mop of hair. 

“T ain’t gwine ter tell you dat till I 
comes back ter-night,” said Uncle Dan’l, 
getting up from the stool. ‘hia put the 
card on the shelf and took down her 
father’s Sunday hat, a tall, stiff white one, 
that might have become hoary with an age 
of service. 

“Dar, dat’s right, Daddy,” she said, 
placing it with critical care upon her 
father’s head, where it was supported by a 
mass of gray wool which refused to be 
hidden under its narrow brim. 

“ Dar goes de horn now; I mus’ go ovt 
en’ feed my pig befo’ I goes to de 
stable.” 

After mending up the fire and putting 
on her breakfast ash-cakes to bake while 
she went to milk, Ria hurried along the 


‘dewy path to the “cuppen.” Balancing 


the piggin upon her head with the grace of 
ease, she hastened on, her dew-besprinkled 
feet patting the cool earth and her soul 
laving itself in the balm of the morning. 

“TI know Daddy’ll tell Dick he may 
have me,” she said as she slipped back two 
of the draw-bars, stooped through without 
touching the piggin on her head, and stoud 
erect on the other side of the fence among 
the cows. She threw her arm over old 
Brindle’s neck and stood still. 

She was looking into the face of the east, 
and caught the glow of the new day, as she 
said, “ En’—en’ it don’t make no differ- 
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ence ‘bout my skin bein’ black, jes’ so I has 
Dick.” 


By this time Uncle Dan’! had thrown a 
handful of shelled corn over to his pig, and 
was leaning reflectively on the fence 
watching the razor-back animal pick up 
the grains out of the mud. 

“ Dat’s a mighty fine pig, mun,—a 
mighty fine pig. But den, dar’s ’Ria. I 
don’t see ez dar ’s anything fur me but ter 
give up de pig.” 

“Good mawnin’, Uncle Dan’). Is yer 
gwine ter sleep ag’in on de fence? ” 

“La no, Dick; I jes’ been leanin’ over 
here studyin’ *bout you.” 

me, Une’ Dan’l? ” 

“Yes; Dick is you got are sweet’art? ” 

“Well, I dunno, Unc’ Dan’l, not jes’ 
zackly,—I don’t believe, jes’ at present, 
sah. I did ax Marstah las’ night ter let me 
have Cynthy, but he would n’t do it. He 
said she lives too fur—it’s “bout nine 
miles to Mr. Thomas’s plantation from 
here.” 

“ Well, Dick, I’ve got a prop’sition ter 
make yer, bein’ as you ain’t got no sweet- 
‘art, nohow.” His eyes tried Dick’s face. 
“Is you listenin’, Dick? ” 

“La yes, Une’ Dan’; I’m hearin’ yer.” 

“You was a-knockin’ on de fence so wid 
dat stick dat I thought mebbe you did n’t 
hear me.” 

“Yes sah; I been listenin’ all de time.” 

Uncle Dan’l began again, feeling out 
brokenly for the soft place in Dick’s heart. 

“ Dick, dar ’s a powerful fine pig. Why, 
ef you had dat pig, Dick, you could make 
‘im weigh *bout two hundred pounds by 
Christmus.” 

Dick laughed a little as he glanced at 
the pig and noticed the hollows between 
the ribs. 

“You ain’t gwine ter gimme de pig, is 
yer, Une’ Dan’|?” 

“ Dick, I ’ll give yer de pig fur yer wed- 
din’ present ef you will marry ’Ria,—jes’ 
de very night dat you marries her.” Uncle 
Dan’! watched Dick as he walked around 
and leaned over the fence to look at the 
pig. 

“ His nose is mighty long, Unc’ Dan’I.” 

“Yes; but dat shows dat he is gwine to 
be a powerful big hog. En’ dar ’s gwine ter 
be lots uv mas’ dis fall, Dick. I ain’t nuver 
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seed de acorn-trees so full of acorn befo’. 
en’ de woods is jes’ full uv hazelnuts.” 

Uncle Dan’! was pleading hard for ’Ria 
now, and the pathos crept into his tones. 

“Ria is got a heap uv sweet’arts, Une’ 
Dan’|.” 

“TI know she been had some uv dem 
silly niggers foolin’ ’roun’ her; but she 
don’t kyar nothin’ ’bout none uv ’em. She 
was jes tryin’ ter keep de tears out uv her 
heart to keep it from drownin’, case she 
loves you so, Dick. En’ den dar’s de pig 
thrown into de bargain.” 

Dick walked around to the other side of 
the pig-pen to get a closer view of the 
porker. 

“ Jes’ lemme look at de pig jegmatically, 
Une’ Dan’l. You’s shore right, ol’ man; 
de pig has got a good frame.” 

The wrinkled face of Uncle Dan’ 
changed at Dick’s words. ‘There was a 
sick little stirring under his ragged vest. 

“Tt ’ll be powerful hard to give de pig 
up,” he thought, “ but den *Ria has always 
been a good chil’ to me, an’ I *bleeged ter 
buy Dick fur ’er ef I can.” 

Meanwhile Dick was leaning upon the 
fence deliberating. 

“ Well, Une’ Dan’l, I b’lieve 1 ’ll ’cept 
your propersition *bout ’Ria an’ de pig. 
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But don’t you say nothin’ ’bout it to ‘Ria; 
I ’ll tell ’er when I comes from de fiel’ ter- 
night. I got to go now; it’s nearly sun- 
up.” 

“TI been holdin’ on ter dat pig now 
through thick en’ thin, gittin’ a little corn 
outen ol’ Jinney’s stall an’ den out of ol’ 
Pete’s, fur his supper when mine give out, 
en’ we’s been together now nigh on to 
three years, en’ is it come to de p’int dat 
we ’s got to part company?” 

Uncle Dan’! was leaning on the fence 
looking at the pig hungrily. Dick was 
walking rapidly along the path that led 
to the field, and his cheery whistliug came 
back to the old man and disturbed him. 

“ Dick, he got happiness enough in his 
heart to blow it out to de winds in dis here 
wasteful manner, en’ here ’s poor me—” 

He shook his head sadly, moving away 
from the fence. 

“ But *t ain’t worth while ter talk, for, 
as de preacher says, in dis nefrageous ’sis- 
tence we’s got to be resigned ter all de 
despersations dat overtakes us.” 

He looked back at the grunting animal, 
poking its long nose about after the stray 
grains of corn. 

“ But dar ’s a powerful sight er gravy 
in dat pig.” 


THE RISING UP AND SITTING DOWN 
OF MR. VALDMIR 


By FRANK CRANE 


R. VALDMIR rose up. 
He had been sitting at his desk 
in editorial room No. 3, reading 
copy. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and his 
coat hung on a nail before him. It was not 
much of a coat; the lines of it looked 
drawn and sagged, like the lines on its 
owner’s face. It was the third part of a 
suit that had cost him seven dollars at a 
bargain sale. He watched such sales pretty 
closely when the time came for him to buy 


more apparel. Food did not trouble him, 
and for that matter, did not seem to bene- 
fit him, either, for he was very thin. His 
face was anemic. His eyes were watery and 
leaned very hard upon his spectacles. 
Sparse gray locks hung straight over his 
temples, giving him the appearance of a 
foreigner. He was German. 

The reason he arose from his chair was 
that he caught sight of a poster stuck up 
on the wall before his desk, a bill an- 
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nouncing in glaring letters that a certain 
railway would now take passengers from 
Chicago to Southern California in two and 
three-quarter days. 

So it was that he arose, put his almost 
translucent hands upon the edge of the 
table, and looked hard at the advertise- 
ment. 

California! Gretchen was there! Six 
o’clock here in Chicago; it was four there. 
Perhaps she was sitting out under a droop- 
ing pepper-tree, or walking among the tall 
eucalypti, or taking a sun-bath upon the 
lawn. How did she look now? She was 
forty the other day. : 

Fair she was doubtless, yet; such com- 
plexions as hers hold their own: Ach, 
Gott! he remembered the cream-white 
and rose-red of her cheek, her great blue 
eyes, her light hair. And the odor of her 
hair, so clean, came to him across the 
years. He caught his breath a little. 

Before his mind’s eye came the picture 
of a pale German youth of twenty and a 
little German maedchen of ten; they stand 
on the lower deck and look out into the 
sea—stand quite close ; he fathers her with 
a loving arm; she leans her bright head to 
him. It is strange how one remembers 
little things. For that sensation came 
often to him; the scent of the sea blowing 
damply upon her hair, the smell thereof 
as he bent to kiss it. We recall most fre- 
quently, not great epochal events, but triv- 
ial odors, sounds, scenes, flavors. On his 
way to be hanged, a rogue will wonder 
where he has seen that girl’s pretty face 
before. 

Gretchen was Siegfried Waldorf’s only 
child. Siegfried was utterly good-for- 
nothing, except to be the most famous 
professor in Heidelberg. Although he had 
written many books, he did not know 
enough to keep from being swindled out 
of all profit of them; although his name 
was bruited wide as civilization as an au- 
thority upon the dative case, he was really 
so ignorant that he died in debt. He could 
smell out a Greek or Sanscrit root in a 
whole acre of print; he could not add. His 
publishers got him mixed up in their busi- 
ness enterprises; how, he never knew; he 
was a babe with them, though before the 
International Philological Society he was 
a giant. When he died it was clearly 
shown by the Herr Lawyer for the Herren 
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Publishers that the Herr Professor had 
done them great wrong and owed them so 
many marks. 

Gretchen, his ten-year-old daughter, was 
his sole surviving relative. What was she 
todo? Old ladies pitied her, but they had 
daughters of their own. ‘Then came one 
of the publishers aforementioned and of- 
fered to take her into his home as a ser- 
vant. He could not offer her wages, but 
surely the high-minded maiden would re- 
joice to discharge, in some small degree, 
her father’s debt. The maiden said she 
would go. 

She sat in the father’s little room and 
looked with burning eyes on all the dear 
furniture—the books, so many that of wall 
there was none, the student lamp, the 
arm-chair, the little fireplace where she 
would sometimes help him make tea. She 
was but ten,—but, lieber Gott! she could 
suffer! 

Then came in Emil, frequent visitor, 
student favorite of the Herr Professor. 
The upshot of it all was that he proposed 
America, and after some difficulty they 
went, Gretchen leaving the books to the 
carrion crows and their lawyers, Emil for- 
saking wealthy relatives, all for the crack- 
brained purpose of being chivalric to the 
little child of an old, learned ignoramus. 

But he would have his reward, he said. 
Beneath his eyes developed the wondrous 
beauty of this Teutonic flower. It was. 
his. Ye gods and little fishes! have ve 
seen aught passing the tenderness of 
man’s love? They praise a woman’s heart, 
but a man’s love—ah, there is the god- 
like! He never told her. She thought it 
was all brotherly, fatherly. Fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen, eighteen years old, she 
knew not the dear poison that flamed in 
the man’s blood when she kissed him so 
frankly. 

He waited. How could he tell her? 
She must see it, by and by. And oh! the 
joy to see love awaken in her eye! He’d 
dream of it. Also like the Herr Professor 
Waldorf, expert upon the dative case, 
was Emil Valdmir, teacher of German in 
the Neelyville public schools,—a fool. 

For one morning he awoke to find his 
treasure gone. Wealthy, handsome, manly 
Fred Mandeville, son of the banker, had 
fallen in love with her, proposed to her, 
and was accepted. She told Emil after 
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breakfast. It had all happened at a party 
last night. Would not the dear Emil re- 
joice with her. Fred was so handsome, so 
good, so everything! Thus, the fool saw 
blushes hang upon the white velvet of her 
cheek and love’s springtime burst into 
blossoms in her eyes,—saw what he had 
long dreamed of,—saw her, at last, love— 
another! What sport the Fates have! 

Why was the lieber Emil so pale? Why 
was the white upon his lip? Why did he 
elutch the table-cloth? Did he disap- 
prove? No; he wished her all happiness. 
He must go now. He quickly left the house. 

He did not return. He wrote a note to 
Mr. Fred Mandeville and bade him marry 
(Gretchen at once; he had her guardian’s 
consent. As for that guardian, he should 
disappear. Let no search be made for 
him: he would go away forever. He had 
his own reasons; he preferred that his de- 
parture remain a mystery. 

So there was a nine-days’ sensation. 
After a proper interval, the lovers were 
married. They were congenial, happy. 

Mr. Valdmir drifted to Chicago. He 
was sick a long time in the hospital. His 
money wasted away. It went ill with him. 
He hung around the newspaper offices, 
when he grew strong enough, and secured 
odd jobs of reporting; then at length per- 
manent employment as copy-reader. 

It did not cost him much to live. He 
would get to his room about four in the 
morning, and crawl into bed. Arising at 
midday, he would cook his meal upon the 
gas-stove. The remainder of the day, un- 
til he went to work at his desk at six, he 
would busy himself collecting books and 
papers concerning California. 

There was where Gretchen was now. 
The youngest child had weak lungs. So 
the family had removed to Pasadena. The 
child’s name was Valdmir. All this Emil 
knew; for though he had escaped them, 
they had not escaped him; he kept track 
of them in subtle ways. Now he made it 
his one object in life to realize Gretchen’s 
surroundings. From his savings he had 
amassed a collection of literature concern- 
ing California that was well-nigh com- 
plete. He knew its history from the be- 
ginning, knew likewise its fauna and flora, 
its geology, its meteorology, its polities. 
Verily, the studious, scientific German 


mind must have whereon to feed or go 
mad ! 

He was a musician, also. That latest 
popular song, “ Thou, only thou,” sung 
by bedizened beauties in vaudeville, whis- 
tled on the street, meltingly rendered by 
love-lorn misses and lads in drawing- 
rooms, was composed by this old German 
with thin locks. Curiously enough, it was 
Fred’s favorite; some one had sent him a 
copy. Gretchen was playing and he sing- 
ing just at the moment Mr. Valdmir rose 
up. 

Unto the ocean all rivers run,— 

All of the flowers turn to the sun. 

So run my thoughts, love, ever to thee,— 
They are the rivers, thou art the sea; 

So all my longings seek thee, every one,— 
They are the flowers, thou art the sun. 


Thou, only thou! Thou, only thou! 
Thou art my idol; thou, only thou! 


He did not know this, but the Fates did, 
and what sport they have, again I say! 
But while the pranky Fates had cheated 
him of his woman, they could not swindle 
the old, warm, true, loyal heart of its ideal. 
He could at least be true—indeed, to be 
else than true never occurred to him. He 
would wait. Some day she might need a 
friend, or mayhap her children might 
need. 

Mr. Valdmir looked at the advertise- 
ment. ‘Two days and three quarters! 
Why not go? He had not had a vacation 
in years. The child Valdmir was sick,— 
at the point of death, his informant said. 
Ach, du lieber Himmel! but to hold this 
little fragment of Gretchen, with his own 
name christened upon it, in his arms once! 

But, no! it was better not. To return 
to them would mean explanations, which 
would cast a shadow upon her peace. It 
did not occur to him to lie; but, as was 
said, he was a fool, like the Herr Professor, 
father of Gretchen. He would wait. Is 
there anything harder in life than to wait? 
He would wait until his candle burned 
out. 

So it was that Charley Dunn, at the next 
desk, saw old Valdmir rise up, peer 
through his glasses at the railway an- 
nouncement, smile faintly, sigh as faintly, 
and shudder just a little—as a tree shud- 
ders in winter when the icy wind sweeps 
over it. 

Then, Mr. Valdmir sat down. 


WANTED 


By RALPH GRAHAM TABER 


HE DOOR of the cabin opened and 
a ray of yellow light shot across 
the white snow-drifts that clothed 
the bleak prairie. 

“Thank your God, not me,” said the 
doctor to the man who was lighting him 
out. 

The man placed his lantern on the 
snow, took from his pocket a worn leather 
purse, and ventured, hesitatingly : 

“ T’ll be payin’ you all I can, Docther.”’ 

“Keep your money,” replied the doctor, 
climbing into his sleigh; “ what you have 
you will need for your boy.” 

“God bless you, sir! They know you 
not who call you a hard man, Docther. 
An’ to think of you doin’ so much for us 
with neither pay nor penance !” 

The last words seemed to startle the 
doctor. sallow cheeks flushed 
strangely. Nervously gathering up the 
reins, he replied, with forced calmness, 
“Enough, Dennis! You will not need me 
again, | think; but if you should, let me 
know. Good-night! ” 

He touched his horse impatiently with 
the whip, and when beyond the gleaming 
of the lantern, breathed a sigh of relief. 

“ Coward!” he muttered, “to cringe as 
I do at every careless word! Neither pay 
nor penance! If he—if they—but knew!” 

He urged his horse onward against the 
fierce winter wind, toward the town lights 
which twinkled on the horizon. An hour 
of rapid driving brought him to his home. 
A servant came out to care for his horse, 
and the doctor lingered on the pavement 
and watched it led away to the stable. 
Then he shook the snow from his ulster 
and ascended the steps to the entrance. 
With his hand on the latch, he glanced 
around, and, by an effort, suppressed a 
ery. His hand, his good right hand, whose 
nerves and muscles were steel-like when 
plying the surgeon’s scalpel, now trembled 
so violently that with difficulty he opened 
the door. Once inside, he slid the bolts, 
made sure they held securely, and passed 
into his study. Drawing an arm-chair be- 
fore the fire, he sank down and buried his 
face in his hands. 


“That man—again!” he exclaimed, 
brokenly. “ No idle fancy this time. I 
am not mistaken. It was he!” 

He raised his head and listened. There 
was no sound but the ticking of the clock 
and the moaning of the wind in the chim- 
ney. 
He rose, tiptoed to the window, cau- 
tiously drew back its heavy curtains and 
peered into the darkness. Far down the 
street was a flickering gaslight; between 
it and him, nothing. 

He dropped the curtain, wiped from his 
forehead the cold drops of perspiration, 
and returned to his seat. For a while he 
remained buried in troubled thought, from 
time to time nervously picking at a tuft 
of the cushioned chair-arm. Suddenly he 
started to his feet and, gripping hard the 
high back of the chair, stared down into 
the glowing coals. As if finding in them 
an answer to the dread problem with 
which he had been struggling, his drawn 
features slowly relaxed. Gradually there 
came over them an expression of resolve. 
He turned from the fire, donned his coat 
and hat, gave one swift glance about the 
room, and went out, closing the door be- 
hind him softly, lingeringly, as one might 
who had bidden farewell to the dead. 

He crossed the city with rapid steps un- 
til, turning into a side street, he came to a 
row of stone residences, before the first of 
which he stopped. In response to his ring 
a servant appeared. The master was at 
home; would the doctor come in? The 
doctor entered, and waited. Moments 
passed with the slowness of hours. He 
grew impatient. “ Will the man never 
come?” he groaned. 

The door opened and admitted the 
owner of the house, a square-shouldered, 
gray-eyed man, chief of the city’s bureau 
of police, who greeted his caller heartily. 

“T’m glad to see you Doctor—more es- 
pecially as for once you do not come in 
your professional capacity. But, man, you 
look worried! Is there something that I 
ean do for you?” 

“There is.” 

“Speak out. What is it?” 
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“ Arrest me. I am a murderer!” 

The official’s first thought was that his 
caller was mad; but the doctors manner 
did not bear this out. He stood calmly 
waiting for the chief of police to act. 

“This is serious, sir,” the chief said as 
he waved his visitor toward a chair. “ Will 
you relate the particulars? ” 

The doctor, for a moment, gazed at his 
host; then bowed his head and took the 
seat indicated. During what followed, he 
kept his face averted from his hearer. 

“I came to you with that intention,” 
he began. “‘ To make a full confession is 
my last desperate expedient, which I un- 
dertake with full knowledge of the conse- 
quences, in an endeavor to gain peace of 
mind. I have lived a lie for eighteen 
years. Il am glad to have it ended. The 
man I killed was—was my brother. Now 
you know why I have had no friends, why 
men have shunned me, save when my skill 
was needed by them. OQ, it is true—lI have 
felt it. Instinct warned them to have none 
of me. Since that fearful night that brand- 
ed my soul with murder, I have had no 
friend. Friendship, love, the things men 
value most—fate has mocked me with 
these and denied to me. I have lived a 
life apart from men—with them, yet not 
of them—in perpetual fear of detection, 
in constant dread of justice. 

“Never have I been able to pass near 
an officer of the law without the fright- 
ful anticipation that he would place his 
hand on my shoulder and accuse me of 
my crime. I have never been able to sit 
at ease unless I faced the room’s entrance. 
You once remarked upon this to a friend, 
knowing that I overheard you. You called 
it an escaped felon’s trait; then added, 
‘But the doctor knows the wisdom of 
avoiding drafts.” You know now how that 
random shaft struck, though launched in 
jest and forgotten. This constant terror 
might have worn itself out, were it not 
for the knowledge that I have been fol- 
lowed. Often during these terrible years 
I have temporarily lulled myself into a 
sense of security, only to have that knowl- 
edge again thrust upon me. ‘Then, in 
fresh terror, I have fled, to hide myself, 
to change my name, to begin my life of 
hopeless misery anew. 

“You remember I first came here twelve 
years ago and after two years of work, 
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deserted a growing practice. It was won- 
dered at, talked of a while, then for- 
gotten. No one knew why I disappeared, 
save my one relentless pursuer. I was 
ever upon the watch. I managed to elude 
him. That was the first time he had lo- 
cated me; though he must have tracked 
me long and far, for my wretched flight 
urged me around the world, before I set- 
tled among you. When I returned here 
after years, it was with the hope that he 
had abandoned pursuit, or that he would 
not seek me again in so unlikely a spo 
as one from which I had been driven. 
That hope has now forsaken me. _ He is 
here. 

“Though again I might have escaped, 
why, I asked myself, should 1? My accus- 
ing conscience, my constant dread, I could 
never escape. They would be with me, 
waking or sleeping, as they have been with 
me all these years. The horror of it has 
zrown to be such that to-night I am deter- 
mined to end it.” 


Hardened though the official’s heart had 
been by the nature of his calling, it was 
touched by the doctor’s recital. ‘This man 
was mo common criminal. He was a man 
whose morbid sensibilities and morose dis- 
position repelled, yet a man universally 
respected by those who had come to know 
him,—a man who had sought to hide his 
good parts, yet whose Samaritan acts and 
charitable deeds were attested by hosts of 
those whom he had benefited. That this 
man, upright in his dealing, honored in 
his profession, who had kept death from 
hundreds of homes, whose one pleasure 
seemed to lie in ministering to the poor,— 
that he should be guilty of such an un- 
natural act was almost beyond his hearer’s 


belief. 


“But, Doctor,” he said gently, “ you 
have yet to relate the particulars.” 

The doctor raised his haggard face, and 
glanced at the official. 

“True,” he answered; then after a 
pause, “ We were orphans, and in college 
together. He was older than I; yet I was 
so much the stronger—he had always been 
a weakling—my mind was so much more 
serious than his, that I undertook to act 
the mentor. He was more like a son than 
a brother to me. All went well with us, 
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until we came into an inheritance. Then he 
grew wild; made reckless friends, drank, 
caroused, and finally, gambled. The know]l- 
edge of all this came to me, not gradually, 
but all at once. I accused; he admitted, 
and defied me. My temper had always 
been violent ; it carried me away; in a fury 
I struck him with all my strength. He 
fel]. I knelt beside him. I would give 
my life to recall that blow. His weak 
heart had given way. He was dead. 

“Then the-horror of it came upon me, 
and my brain was enslaved by a craven 
fear—a cowardice such*as I had never 
known—such as I believe no imagination 
can picture. It has held me in bondage all 
these years. I fled. You know what fol- 
lowed.” 

“And your true name?” 

“Ts not the one by which I am known.” 

It is 

“ James Oldham.” 

The official gave an imperceptible start. 

“ Your home? ” 

“Tt was in England.” 

Upon the chief’s flushed countenance 
was a singular expression, unnoted by the 
doctor. The latter sat silent, with down- 
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cast eyes. The former rose and paced the 


‘length of the room. 


“Can you describe the detective?” he 
asked. 

*“‘T have never seen his face. He has a 
peculiar gait in walking, which, to me, is 
his distinguishing feature.” 

The chief touched a call-bell, opened a 
note-book, scribbled a few words, tore out 
the leaf and handed it to his servant. 
During the interval which followed, nei- 
ther spoke. The doctor seemed plunged 
deep in wretchedness; the eyes of the si- 
lent chief rested upon him in pity. 

They sat thus till the door opened. The 
official arose. The doctor raised his head, 
and saw before him the man who for years 
he had struggled to avoid; the detective 
who had hounded him down, and from 
whom now there was no escape. For the 
first time, they were face to face. No, it 
was not the first time. Where had he 
known the man before? Painfully, the 
doctor struggled to his feet. The chief of 
police, taking him by the arm, led him 
toward the stranger and said, “Doctor 
James Oldham, it gives me joy to restore 
you to your brother.” 


THE PASSING OF TOMAS 


By GRACE LUCE 


OMAS was an Indian. He had been 
born on the hills in a dilapidated 
wigwam covered with wheat sacks 

and strips of matting and carpet, and an 
abundance of dead crackling brush. The 
first sound he heard was the flapping of 
the tent door in the sea-breeze, and the 
first sight he had, stars that gleamed down 
through a rift in the brush. 

He had loved from childhood his dogs 
and his bottle of whiskey. Of the former 
he had a great number, an ever-changing 
variety. They followed him over the hills 
and canons, and swam with him in the 
ocean. The whiskey, owing to a confirmed 


habit of laziness which constituted an in- 
surmountable obstacle to his earning any 
money, had oftenest been a desire unful- 
filled. 

In his manhood he was famed for one 
thing—being lazy, kindhearted, and sim- 
ple, not given to the society of his fellow- 
mortals and content so long as he had food, 
and a place in which to sleep—he had 
never been to jail. To the tales of it which 
his acquaintances told, he listened indif- 
ferently; his ambitions remained un- 
stirred, and he had no desire to penetrate 
its mysteries, or taste its fare. He grew 
to have a flicker of pride in his record, 
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and to hold his head high among his fel- 
lows, and this rendered him solitary among 
them. 

Now he was a very old man. People who 
saw him passing in the hot dust of the 
road, with his old wife trudging behind 
him, a bundle of firewood on her back, 
said he was long past a hundred years; but 
if the truth were known he had looked 
like this since he was fifty, and he was 
now seventy. 

He was as brown as the earth of the 
hills, but unbent, like a stocky little tree 
which refuses to give way to the wind. 
His face was furrowed with many 
wrinkles, crossing and re-crossing until 
the effect of his features was lost, except 
his eyes, which gleamed out like a dog’s 
brown eyes, furtive but clouded with age. 
He had not smiled for twenty years. 

His hair was thick yet, and streaked 
with gray, sometimes covered with an ab- 
surdly incongruous hat which some one had 
given him. His clothes, too, were given 
him, but he wore them so long that, as they 
were old and tattered when he first had 
them, they became merely rags, and in 
time dropped off, to be replaced as Heaven 
willed. He walked now with a stick. His 
hands had not been washed for many 
moons, and he shuffled along in the dust 
haltingly and smilelessly, and over him 
year after year and day in and day out, 
played the sunshine. 

The wife of Tomas was a different being. 
She was bent like a hoop from the much 
carrying of wood, her hair was whiter, her 
face more complex in its patterns, but she 
had a way now and then, when you tossed 
her a “ good-day ” in Mexican patois, of 
straightening her shoulders, throwing back 
her head with its falling gray hair, and 
giving you a toothless broad smile. But 
though it seemed ‘ike the corpse of a smile, 
yet somehow there was a hint yet of what 
it had been when she was young, and her 
lips red, and her teeth white. She and 
the dogs together had followed old Tomas 
through the years. The wood had grown 
heavier day by day, and the wind colder. 
Sometimes her lean old arms were bared to 
it and sometimes her worn bosom, but she 
smiled yet. I have seen her smile as she 
stood against a cluster of cacti on the 
mesa, and the effect was impressive. 

Near the tumble-down shanty in whose 
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empty rooms the two slept, was an old 
unvisited graveyard. It was small, in- 
closed by a low wall of earth, surmounted 
by tiles, and filled with weather-beaten 
wooden crosses and head-stones close to- 
gether so that one could not walk between, 
and over all a sparse growth of chaparral, 
with leafless vines clinging to the wood and 
sprawling over the earth. Altogether it 
was a very dreary spot; even the birds 
seemed to avoid it, and the hungry coyotes 
and buzzards had long ago forsaken it. 

Beyond the graveyard a hill rose abrupt- 
ly, covered with scraggly cacti and rocks 
which had a way of loosening and tum- 
bling down in the middle of the night. 
Over this hill the moon rose and looked 
down on old ‘Tomas and his wife as they 
returned from their wanderings on the 
hills. In summer it was golden and big, 
and startled them by bounding up sudden- 
ly when they had been plodding along 
silently in the darkness. Nevertheless it 
looked down on them benignly and on the 
old, old graveyard. The dogs barked at it, 
and startled the creeping and flying things 
about, but the old wife’s heart responded 
to its benediction. 

She loved the moon. They said she had 
been born under its rays, and that she wor- 
shiped it and addressed whispered 
prayers to it; it is certain that between it 
and the graveyard she felt a mystic and 
beautiful connection, even when she heard 
the stones rattle down on still nights. 
When it rose, she raised her old head and 
gave it that smile of hers. 

One day she did not go out with Tomas. 
He had been given some money which had 
resulted in whiskey for him, and for her 
a lamed foot which he had wounded with 
a stone. She sat at home in the sunshine 
in the doorway, wrapped in rags and dust. 
Even the last dog went off and left her 
alone. 

That evening old Tomas came home 
earlier than usual. He had a five-cent 
piece in his pocket and in his brain a 
vague fluttering idea of giving it to his old 
wife. It was five o'clock, but the moon 
had already climbed above the hill over the 
graveyard, white and thin like a ghost, and 
the wind was strong, blowing the dust over 
old Tomas, and chilling him through his 
rags. He leaned against the old wall to 
rest. His eyes wandered over the crosses 
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and the headstones and a thought glim- 
mered in them. He and old Anita would 
be buried here, and their dogs would be 
alone in the world, and the moon would 
shine down upon them, and he could never 
drink any more whiskey. Ah, life just 
then was sweet to old Tomas! 

As he turned, he caught sight of some- 
thing gleaming in the road. He looked at 
it furtivelv, then took a slow, rheumatic 
step toward it. It was certainly sparkling 
and beautiful. It was silver. He stooped, 
picked it up, wrapped it carefully in one of 
his rags, and followed by his dogs went to 
Anita. He had found a silver whiskey- 
flask, engraved and embossed, with mys- 
terious letters on it, and a big silver stop- 
per, which he drew out, and raising the 
flask drank, in the dusk, something that 
went thrilling through his old veins and 
then sent him reeling with it clasped closa 
to his heart into the shanty and down on 
a pile of straw. 

When he woke up it was broad daylight, 
and a white man was standing over him, 
shaking him. 

“ Here, get up, you 
get that bottle? ” 

Old Tomas’s begrimed hand closed over 
the flask lovingly, and he made a stealthy 
movement as if to hide it in the straw. 
One of his dogs was nosing the officer’s 
heels, and Anita crouched whimpering in 
a corner. 

“Do you hear me?” the man repeated. 
“Where did you get it?” 

The old man raised his hand in feeble 
extenuation. But with small ceremony he 
and the flask were lifted into a buggy out- 
side and driven off to town. 

His old head with its absurd hat tum- 
bled back against the seat, and he rolled 
about with the motion so that the officer 
grinned. Before they had disappeared 
Anita rose deliberately from her corner 
and, painfullv limping, started down the 
road after them. The sun was shining 
warmly and beat down on her uncovered 
head; in one knotted hand she held 
‘T'omas’s stick, and in the other the five- 
cent piece which she had taken from his 
pocket. The dogs bounded ahead of her, 
or slunk behind, nosing around in the 
brush, and hurrying back to find her again. 
But old Anita trudged on patiently. 

It was afternoon when she reachéd the 
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town. She knew where the jail was, and 
she knew that was where they had taken 
Tomas. Had they not taken her father 
there and her brother, and her son as well ? 
She never rested until she reached the 
courthouse. There she sat down on the 
stone steps with the dogs, bent herself al- 
most double and leaned against a pillar. 
Above her rose a good many stories of glass 
and stone, above her also glittered statues 
and cornices, and from the very top floated 
down to her tired ears a certain loud and 
startling chime. When it had ceased, peo- 
ple came pouring out of the doors, kicking 
and cursing the dogs, but she kept her 
position, and after a while she was left 
alone again. 

No one came to disturb her farther. 
Below on the street was a constant stream 
of passing people, and the great building 
behind hummed with indistinct voices. 
Now and then the chimes burst forth 
again, but Anita and the dogs sat silently 
—small indistinct blotches on the light- 
colored stone. The sun set in more than 
usual splendor, the air grew cool, and one 
star shone out in the west. Anita was very 
cold. A man came out and touched her 
shoulder. 

* What do you want?” he asked. 

Anita knew very little English. She 
looked at him with her toothless smile. 

“Tomas,” she said. 

“ Well, you ’d better get out of this,” he 
replied, not unkindly. “ Here’s two bits, 
go and get something to eat.” 

But Anita never stirred. Her skinny 
hand closed over the money, and she 
wrapped herself more closely in her rags. 
It began to get quite dark. Up above her, 
star after star sparkled out and twinkled 
bravely. A gentle wind arose and sighed 
among the trees. The hum of the town 
went on about her, but the building be- 
hind her was silent. The dogs had bad 
dreams, and howled and snapped in their 
sleep. The chimes were far apart, but she 
waited for them. It was very dark; then 
the moon arose, appeared over the tops of 
the houses, beamed down upon her, softly, 
radiantly, and wrapped her in the mantle 
of its light. 

Anita smiled. 


In the early morning the doors opened 
with a clang, and the dogs sprang up with 
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sharp barks. An old Indian came feebly 
out of the portals, bent as he had never 
been bent before, older, more wrinkled, 
more uncertain. But the dark bundle lean- 
ing against the pillar did not turn. Tomas 
looked at her, went uncertainly toward her, 
felt in his pocket for the five-cent piece 
that was not there, and then saw that all 
life had gone out of Anita’s face. Tiny 
and old, old as the hills it seemed, with 
closed eyes, and shapeless lips. 

Tomas walked away and the dogs fol- 
lowed him. The old Indian walked very 


slowly with his eyes on the ground. He 
had no thoughts, but he saw something. 
He saw the graveyard in the distance, and 
he traveled slowly toward it. When he 
reached it, it was broad noon, and the sun 
beat down garishly. On the hill not a 
breath of wind stirred the cacti or sage- 
brush, and overhead a hawk wheeled. Old 
Tomas slowly undid the latch of the 
broken gate and went in. He sat down on 
a grave. His head fell forward on his 
breast. 
This was the passing of Tomas. 


AH FOY YAM 


here's a yaller, pig-tailed heathen in the cook-house fryin’ ham, 
A grinnin’, sun-dried idol by the name of Ah Foy Yam. 
He can brown his flapjacks splendid, he can bake his murphies fine, 
But his cussin’ turns the milk blue when us miners come to dine. 
Says his cuss words 'stead of grace, 
And his fat Celestial face 
Grins satanical and sickly when us miners come to dine. 


‘“ Coffee here, ye oriental!” says the pusher, rappin’ loud. 
‘‘ Coffee here!” says locoed Johnny, smilin’ silly at the crowd. 
‘‘Sawn of a gawn!” yells out the Dago. ‘* Hash again!” the angels howl. 


‘Here, ye hathen,” says McCarty, *‘ where 's me crystal finger-bow-] ? 


Where 's me chiny ? Where's me plate ? 
Where ’s the dressin’ fer me mate ? 
Take yer beans, ye blasted tjut, and bring on me finger-bow-]! ” 


Mongolians is taught, they say, to answer back perlite ; 
Ah Foy Yam is no exception. His cussin's a delight. 
But his sleeves is big and spacious—plenty spacious fer a knife, 
And his skinny hands look sometimes awful thirsty fer a life. 
Should n’t wonder if they ‘d done 
Helped some sinner to pass on 
’Fore to-day—his clever fingers look so thirsty for a life. 


But his yaller hands look diffrent when he’s writin’ to his heir, 
With the the devil-scarin’ punk-sticks yieldin’ forth their “incense rare ” ; 
And his face looks like a human's when his evenin’ work is done, 

And he’s thinkin’ bout his fambly back in Chiny in the sun,— 
Yaller wife and yaller kid, 
Queng Alung and Ah Foy Sid,— 
Thinkin’, longin’—prayin’, maybe, for his fambly in the sun. 
Jo Fathaway. 
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THE CITY OF EDUCATION—II 


By EDWARD B. PAYNE 


article—and the same should have 

been said regarding the preceding 
one also—to deal with the approved archi- 
tectural plans for the University in a tech- 
nical way, nor to institute elaborate 
comparisons in search of data that may 
vindicate the decision of the jury. The 
judges of the great contest undoubtedly 
canvassed all the technical points involved 
and their report must stand as the expert 
opinion, decisive, and probably not to be 
seriously challenged. The matter is now 
before the public, referred, in a sense, to 
the people of California. Accordingly the 
purpose of these articles is to give a lay- 
man’s opinion, from the standpoint of an 
interested citizen, of the exceptional fitness 
and adaptation of M. Bénard’s plans for 
their purpose, and also of their general 
position and relations in the world of art. 

The experience of men and the demon- 
strations of science have proved the sun to 
be the supreme agent of power over the 
earth. So far as natural conditions are 
concerned, he is for us the ordainer of all 
things. This is true, not least, in regard 
to architecture. It is the sun and the sky 
in which he journeys and the atmosphere 
through which he transmits his beams that 
condition and determine the fitness of 
architectural structure and forms for any 
and every clime and land. Bailey in Fes- 
tus, sings of 
The sun, center and sire of light, 

The keystone of the world-built arch of 
heaven, 

and this might be taken as text for a dis- 

course on the predominate mastery of the 

sun in the realm of architecture. 

During all the mid-centuries of develop- 
ing Europe the problem of architecture 
was light. It was the problem of so build- 
ing temples, palaces, and homes that the 
sun might adorn them without and illumine 
them within, as would best conduce to the 
comfort and the esthetic delight of men 
under the climatic conditions in the midst 
of which he rode and shone. The construc- 
tive genius of that long period dealt with 
no more important question than that of 


N O ATTEMPT will be made in this 


openings for light, the number and 
the placing of them, and furthermore, the 
question of the play of sunlight upon the 
walls and angles of the structures which 
it reared. The problem was complicated 
by the varying climatic conditions of dif- 
ferent lands. These diversified conditions 
supplied a primary premise, modified here 
and there, to the logic of art. It must be 
obvious to even a casual thinking that 
not one and the same architectural result 
could be supremely fitting under the skies 
of Italy and under those of England. The 
Pantheon had but one opening, and that 
at the top. Surely it would not do to 
transport the Pantheon and set it down 
under the heavy and dripping clouds of 
London. 

It was the fortune of the world that 
classic architecture should be wrought 
out under southern skies, in Greece and 
Italy. Criticism has pointed out that the 
Greeks were supreme artists, while the Ro- 
mans—matched, it may be conceded, by 
the Egyptians—were supreme builders. 'T'o 
the blended genius of these two nations 
we are indebted for these creations which 
are regarded to-day as’ furnishing the 
standard of a perfect architecture, a 
supreme expression of poetic beauty. In 
(zreece, thought and ideality predominated, 
and were realized in a special way in the 
temples of Athens, Corinth, and the 
Mediterranean colonies. The Romans ap- 
preciated the thoughts and ideals of 
Greece, modified them more or less by ac» 
commodation to the slightly variant char- 
acteristics of their clime and the necessities 
of their own use, and so brought classic 
architecture thus far on a westward way. 

The fall of the Roman Empire brought 
Northern thought, Northern taste, and 
Northern comfort face to face with the 
architecture which the conditions in the 
classic lands had developed and vindicated. 
Thenceforward the problem became com- 
plicated; and this very largely because tho 
sun does not render the same ministrations 
to the people of the north of Europe as to 
the people of Greece and Rome. Thus was 
inaugurated the real world-contest of arch- 
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450 Overland 


itectural idea and ideal, and in the broad 
European spaces in which modern civiliza- 
tion was to develop was formed the field 
for these diversified and splendid creations 
of which, together with those of Rome and 
Greece and Egypt, Emerson could later 
say that— 

—Nature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, 


And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 


It is to be noted and recorded, however, 
that the architecture of Western Europe 
does not submit to classification under 


& 
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Porta Della Cattedrale—A Southern Type 
Showing Exterior Lights and Shades 


strict national types. The general divis- 
ion, rather, is that of Northern types and 
Southern types. But this does not mean 
that the genius of the North stood over 
against the genius of the South, each with 
a strict and uncompromising adherence to 
a naturally preferred type of architecture. 
Rather, the influences of the North and of 
the South flowed by each other, as when 
Gothic structures were reared in Venice 
and other cities of Italy, and, in turn, 
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Italian ideas found a placing in the North. 

Gothic architecture had its supreme day, 
culminating in the thirteenth century, 
when it filled Europe with its wonderful 
performances; and then came its period of 
decay until it was superseded by the Re- 
naissance, the Classic Revival. This re- 
turn to classic principles and inspirations 
again wrought marvels of a regenerated 
architecture, beginning in Italy, passing 
to France, and appearing in England, Ger- 
many, and Spain. The Louvre may be 
regarded as one of the paramount results 
of this movement. France was the real 
center of struggle between the Gothic style 
and the Renaissance; and the fortunes of 
the classic conceptions in that country dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
furnish one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the history of architecture. 

In what precedes there has been, of 
course, no intent to give a complete résumé 
of the development of architecture. The 
purpose has been to indicate certain gen- 
eral points that bear on the question now 
before the people of California in the pro- 
ject for a City of Education on the site of 
our University. The plans which have 
been approved, and now await definite and 
active acceptance, have an easily traced re- 
lation to the evolutions of the world’s 
architecture. ‘To perceive that relation 
and the significance of it may help us to 
appreciate the value of M. Bénard’s work 
and furnish reasons for our hearty and 
even enthusiastic espousal of the project 
under his guidance. 

We can hardly expect to have a distinct 
national architecture here in the United 
States. All the diversified natural condi- 
tions which have given so great a variety 
of styles and forms in Europe prevail 
again in America. We are building here 
over a continental belt as wide as that 
lying between Northern Russia and the 
southernmost points of the Mediterranean 
peninsulas. In our American possessions, 
the sky and the sunshine, and indeed the 
climatic conditions entire, exhibit all the 
diverse moods shown anywhere through- 
out the whole temperate zone of the North- 
ern Hemisphere. ‘This introduces many 
elements into the problem of architecture 
for America, and, combined with the fact 
that our designers and builders have had 
before them all the varied European de- 
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velopments for examples, has led to 
almost anarchic results. 

Thus the tardy English Renaissance had 
most directly to do with the earlier archi- 
tecture of this country, influenced by Sir 
Christopher Wren and Sir William Cham- 
bers; so that, while the Hudson River 
Dutch, the French in the South, and the 
Spanish along the line of Florida, New 
Mexico, and California, interpolated loca] 
and native accommodations into their 
work, the general results were determined 
by the Roman orders coming hither 
through England. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century there came, through 
England again, a revival of distinct 
Greek forms, effective in the Southern 
States but too cold for the North. Then 
followed a Gothic influence, an imitation 
of the forms of that great style, without 
conscientious adherence to its principles. 
Following this was the “ Battle of the 
Styles,” the Gothic and the Classic, finding 


a truce at last in the American Institute of ~ 


Architecture, in 1866. But, as Mathews 
has expressed it, “a reign of caprice and 
general eclecticism held sway even among 
the better architects; for being suddenly 
brought face to face through travel and 
literature with so many foreign styles, it 
was as though a tribe of savages had dis- 
covered a theatrical wardrobe, and each 
masqueraded in the manner which pleased 
him best.” 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 
appeared Richardson and instituted here 
a revival of the Romanesque. About the 
same time came Richard Morris Hunt, who 
had studied in Paris for many years, and 
who, beginning his American career in 
1855, was influenced at first by the Neo- 
Gree work of the French. Afterwards he 
wrought in various forms of Renaissance, 
Gothic, Byzantine, and Moorish architec- 
ture, with strictest fidelity to principles. 
He gained the confidence of the million- 
aires, designed some of their princely pal- 
aces and many public buildings, and 
achieved a much-applauded success in the 
Administration Building of the World’s 
Fair. He seems to have opened the way 
for McKim, Mead, and White, who put a 
strong Italian feeling into the buildings 
of the Columbian Exposition, only modi- 
fied by the French school. They dealt 
with the same problems which the French 
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school had been working out for many 
years. For illustration, one may compare 
the colonnade of the Palace of Mechanics 
with that of the Louvre. 

This sketch—barely touching upon only 
the main points of the development of 
architecture in America—shows how di- 
vergent have been the conceptions as to 
what befits this new world, our utilitarian 
necessities and our sympathies. That our 
sympathies are not entirely simple, but 
comprehensive rather, is evinced by the 


A Northern Type—Showing Exterior 
Lights and Shades 


fact that we have already adopted and put 
to test here almost everything that has 
been done in the Old World, from Greece 
to England, with accommodations to our 
exigencies, and even to our undisciplined 
fancies. Very likely this diversity in 
tastes, or in the apprehension of what is 
consistent and becoming to us, may con- 
tinue to manifest itself, now and in future 
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times. And this is what is meant in say- Europe presents for our deserved admira- 
ing that we cannot reasonably expect to tion too many splendid creations charac- 
settle down to any clearly defined and uni-_ teristic of different times, and lands, and 


Falcon Inn, Chester, Eng.— Showing Provision for Interior Light 


versally accepted American style. Too schools that have wrought triumphantly 
many streams of influence have poured in this noble art. 


themselves into America for this, and Now, in California our choice,if duly in- 


KO6nigsbau, Stuttgari— A Southern Type Misplaced in the North 
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Gibbs House, San Francisco 
Polk, Architect 


fluenced by those natural conditions before 
specified, should go to Southern types of 
architecture. It cannot be expected that 
we would do here what New York would 
do with the same problem, or Chicago, or 
Minneapolis, or Montreal. And yet our 
population is so largely oo of people 
who have come here out of Northern re- 
gions, such as New England, for example, 
that many among us are likely to yield to 
such local traditions and architectural 
tendencies as prevail already to some ex- 
tent in the parts from which they come, 
and so to look at this problem from the 
Northern point of view. The effect of 
similar influences can be traced every- 
where in the history of architecture. But 
our climate here, and our skies and sun- 
shine, are admittedly different from what 
is found in New England and the region of 
the Great Lakes and the Middle West. If, 
therefore, the doctrine of the sun’s sov- 
ereignty in architecture is true at all, we 
have reasonable ground for a choice which 
shall diverge somewhat from the prefer- 
ences justifiable in Northern climes. 


Church at Valencia, Mexico 
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Our doctrine may be stated in this way 
—namely, that the isothermal lines seen in 
the charts of physical geographies indicate 


-the consistent course of architectural 


movement from the Old World into the 
New World; that is, similar natural con- 
ditions affecting architectural structure lie 
in certain climatic zones, or belts, running 
east and west on the earth’s surface. Here- 
by are suggested the lines of rational sym- 
pathy, as communities here and there try 
to settle their local problems in architec- 


Palace of Mechanic Arts—Columbian 
Exposition 


ture. And this is not merely a theory. 
Criticism has abundantly proved that 
there is such a thing as sin against the 
Spirit in the misplacing of architectural 
creations. Nature has a mind of her own 
as to not only the forms, but also the loca- 
tions of those reared monuments of man 
to which she will accord a place with 
Andes and Ararat. It behooves human- 
kind to study deeply all the hints which 
Nature gives upon this really ethical point 
determining certain primary values of 
their performances in art. 

Now, California lies in the same gener- 
al isothermal zone with Southern France 
and Italy and Greece, presenting similar 
climatic conditions. It is a significant 
fact, to which reference may be warrant- 
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Le Puy — Porte du Cloitre 


ably made here, that the new President of 
our University, in his first address to the 
student body, said, as he looked out from 
the grounds at Berkeley,— 

This is a stimulating sight. This golden 
sunshine coming down in genial, lazy haze, 
smiling upon the ripened brown of these 
magnificent hills, reminds me of my beloved 
Greece. 


Everybody sees the truth of this compari- 
son. We have here, indeed, almost the 
identical climate, and almost the same 
natural aspects of earth and sky, as in that 
classic land. And accordingly, the logic 
of the very situation here, when we come 
to such a problem as this in hand, links us 
with classic architecture,—that is, with 
the architecture of Greece; not directly 
thence perhaps, but as it comes to us 
through Italy and then through France. 
Manifestly, M. Bénard when the Cali- 
fornia project came before him was at once 
carried, by the conditions prevailing here, 
to Greece, as was President Wheeler when 
he came and saw. And so his work was 
distinctly inspired by the Greek spirit. An 
incidental but striking suggestion of this 
is to be found in the fact that he selected 
the gymnasium and the athletic field for 
elaboration in detail, as required by the 
conditions of the contest. Certainly, if a 
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Greek architect of the olden time had risen 
out of the long sleep to compete in this 
matter with modern genius, he would have 
chosen the same subject for his example of 
detail. So, again, M. Bénard did as the 
Greek would have done in putting colored 
stones into his portico. In California, as 
in Greece, it is necessary to protect the 
eye against sharply reflected glares of the 
Sun-god. 

In choosing an architecture of the south- 
ern course and temper we are not by any 
means unsupported by American archi- 
tects. They have executed no inconsidera- 
ble amount of work under these inspira- 
tions, most notably in the buildings of the 
World’s Fair. Instances right at home are 
also to be noted; as, for example, the 
Gibbs house by Mr. Polk, very generally 
praised by-other architects, and also his 
plans for the portico of the ferry building, 
as presented in another of our illustra- 
tions. 

The feeling has been manifested in one 
or two utterances on this subject that in 
adopting the Bénard plans we commit our- 
selves to a distinctively French thing, in- 
volving a slight to the architects of 
America. It is a mistake to take this view 
simply because our architect happens to be 
from Havre. That really counts for noth- 
ing. Bénard does not represent primarily 
a French school, but rather the genius and 
spirit of that entire southern develop- 
ment of architecture which makes a zone 
of beauty girding together many lands. 
The University shows its true university 
character by dealing not with patriotic 
sentiments, nor with national prejudices, 
nor with men as having individual claims 
to honor, but with the problem of archi- 
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tecture, and that in the light of world 
thought and world experience. Anything 
less than this could now have no possible 
justification. 


And so it comes to pass that we have be- 
fore us in California, for realization, a 
classic conception, allying us, through 
France and Italy, with the early and 
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If we are only to welcome here certain of 
their ideals, and merely to give them a for- 
mal placing in our midst, we miss the 
terms of a genuine alliance with them. We 
shall be great only if, starting with wnat 
we are able to take and appropriate of 
their work, we produce results bearing true 
and characteristic marks of our own, our 
thought and purpose and meanings. It 1s 


Corridor, Ferry Building 


superlative genius that wrought beside the 
/Egean sea. But, with a classic concep- 
tion, we need not, and must not, be mere 
copyists. The fact that California, in its 
natural induements, is a modern mate 
for ancient Greece should remind us that 
Greek humanity had its own and proper 
and impartible character, and made 
original strokes for the shaping of history. 


Polk’s Design 


fortunate that the undertaking cannot be 
completed at once, but will require per- 
haps a generation—perhaps more time. 
This will give us opportunity to compre- 
hend what the occasion demands and to 
provide for the successful doing of it. 
What is essential in our humanity in Cali- 
fornia ought to be built into the walls of 
our City of Education. 
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THE MAKING OF CITIZEN JACK TARS 


How tHE Navy DEPARTMENT GAVE TO CALIFORNIA’S NAVAL RESERVES AN 
INSIGHT INTO WHAT MIGHT BE EXPECTED OF THEM, SHOULD THEY 
BE CALLED UPON TO.TAKE THEIR PLACES AMONG 
AMERICA’S SEA-GOING DEFENDERS 


By DOUGLAS WHITE 


ALIFORNIA’S Naval Reserves have 
received from the Navy Department 
an impetus which will prove of the 

very greatest benefit to this branch of the 
National Guard service. And the Reserves 
have repaid the attention by showing to 
the powers at Washington that away out 
here on the Pacific Coast is a band of 
strong, energetic lads who are ever anxious 
to take up their country’s cause upon the 
high seas. There is no questioning the 
fact that of all the Naval Militia organiza- 
tions which have been given an opportu- 
- nity to show their caliber there is none 
which exceeds that of the Golden State in 
personality or efficiency. This must not 
by any means be construed into a state- 
ment that California’s Reserves are per- 


Captain Miller Watches the Target Practice 


fect. There are lots of things for them 


to learn, but eight days of sea-life have 
given to the different divisions an insight 
into ship’s mystery which will form an ex- 


cellent foundation for future studies and 
consequent progression. 

It all came about in this way :—Wash- 
ington desired to know exactly what kind 
of a naval volunteer force California pos- 
sessed ; and in order to procure this infor- 


mation the converted cruiser Badger was 


ordered to embark each of the different 
divisions for an eight days’ cruise, during 
which a course of instruction would be 
applied which could not only permit of 
the ship’s officers making a complete re- 
port on the efficiency of the force assem- 
bled, but at the same time prove a valuable 
kindergarten for the embryo Jack Tars. 
To be sure, several of the divisions had 
acquired considerable experience from 
being quartered on board the old cruiser 
Marion at San Francisco and the gun-boat 
Pinta at San Diego; but the knowledge 
thus gained was but superficial in the ex- 
treme, and it remained for a few days’ life 
aboard the Badger to instill into these colt 
sailors an idea of what real duty at sea 
meant. 

Under these orders the Badger hove to 
off Humboldt Bar on September 3d, and 
received from the port tug four officers 
and forty-four enlisted men from the 
Eureka division, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant C. V. Otto. Steaming at once to San 
Francisco, the cruiser anchored for a 
night, and bright and early on September 
5th, embarked fifty-four men from the 
two San Francisco divisions and the sec- 
tion of the engineer division which is as- 
signed to the cruiser Marion. With these 
divisions came six Officers——Lieutenant 
(Junior Grade) J. L. Emanuel, command- 
ing the first division, and Lieutenant 
(Junior Grade) T. S. Harloe, command- 
ing the second division, while the engi- 
neers were in charge of Ensign W. Speck. 

This being the full assignment for the 
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Navigator Griffin at the Compass 


Badger’s northern cruise, she steamed sea- 
ward, and the Heads had not been passed 
when school opened for both officers and 
men. Among this hundred lads there may 
have been a few who had left the shore 
with an idea of making a yachting-trip 
at Uncle Sam’s expense; but fortunately 
the majority had come aboard with an 
earnest desire to acquire all the knowledge 
possible in the few days which the Govern- 
ment had set aside for their education. To 
those who looked for a pleasure-trip there 
was an immediate awakening, for a few 
hours convinced them that in the navy 
such a thing as a drone is not tolerated. 
Kindness, patience, and _ consideration 
marked every action of the Badger’s offi- 
cers who were for the time being trans- 
formed into schoolmasters. But woe 
indeed to the youngster who showed an 
inclination to shirk or otherwise evade the 
duties assigned to him! 

From the first it was seen that the ar- 
ranged programme included an unlimited 
amount of instruction in the handling of 
the ship’s battery. Not that there was the 
slightest neglect of the minor details which 
pertain to the “ shaking down ” of a ship’s 
company,—for there was ample instruc- 
tion in all those matters,—but it was plain 
to be seen that the Government wished to 
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test the qualities of the Reserves as mate- 
rial from which to evolve the “ men be- 
hind the guns.” ‘True indeed is it that 
the modern Jackie has ceased to be ‘a man 
of the rigging and has become a deck-sail- 
or in every sense. Instead of being 
required to reef to’gallants or balance him- 
self aloft in a howling gale, he must know 
the details of modern armament down to 
the most minute parts of the mechanism 
which operates the guns. He must be 
efficient in the mysteries of signaling, and, 
most important, he must be able to shoot, 
—not with a wild, careless aim at short 
range, but, aided by the most delicate 
sights, he is required to train the largest 
of the ship’s ordnance with the precision 
of a sharpshooter and at a range 
which would have rendered most of the 
great naval battles of history bloodless dis- 
plays of the burning of powder. The first - 
test of qualification for the development 
of a successful marksman is the aiming 
drill, wherein each man is required to 
bring a moving target into range over the 
sights of a fixed rifle. This test is repeat- 
ed three times, and the difference which 
exists between the points at which the 
moving bull’s-eye has been declared by 
the marksman to be in range, determines 
the accuracy of his sighting powers. This 
test is applied several times, and on the 
general results are figured the possible 


The Two Executives Awaiting Morning 
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Captain Miller Studies San Diego from 
the Badgers Bridge 


value of the man’s sighting power. This 
test has proved itself almost infallible in 
deciding a marksman’s aim. It is seldom 
that a man who shows poor results on this 
test ever proves that he can successfully 
train one of the “ barkers ” in the ship’s 
battery. For three days were the men of 
the northern divisions occupied from dawn 
till darkness with the various lines of in- 
struction, in which the aiming drill and 
the study of the mechanism of the ship’s 
battery formed an important part. 

The morning of the fourth day found 
the cruiser at anchor in Drake’s Bay, and 
there commenced the real sport of the 
cruise. The battery was fitted with subcali- 
ber barrels, and six targets floated, three 
on either side of the ship. At these the 
Reserves blazed away for the better part 
of two days, until each man had been given 
ten shots, upon which a close score was 
kept. The result was especially gratifying, 
for it proved that these northern divis- 
ions contained a deal of good material, 
which could be depended upon to do splen- 
did service when it came to firing the guns 
with full-service charges. 

It had been intended to give to the 
northern divisions a day of great-gun tar- 
get practice, and with this end in view the 


Badger steamed out to sea on the even- 
ing of the fifth day. But the weather-man 
evidently did not wish to have determined 
the result as to what these blue-jackets 
could do at great-gun practice, for down 
came a fog which rendered navigation a 
matter of guess-work. So when the Bad- 
ger had steamed far enough north to bring 
her off Humboldt Bar she was hove to, and. 
with her kedge-anchor out, waited for the 
fog to lift. No bearings could be taken, 
and after two days’ rolling in the heavy 
swell a boat was dispatched shorewards to 


- find the ship’s position. This showed that 


she was to the northward of Eureka, and 
the cruiser steamed back until the bell- 
buoy was picked up at the entrance to the 
harbor. Thus were the Eureka lads de- 
prived of their chance at the firing of the 
battery with service charges; but they 
were made happy after a night of rolling 
almost within sight of home when a tug 
brought orders from Washington, upon 
which Captain Miller took the Badger in- 
side the harbor and landed the division 
on the city front. To Eureka this call of 
the Badger was particularly significant, 
for she is by far the largest ship which has 
ever entered the port. Her coming was 
proof positive of the value of Eureka as a 
harbor for the largest ships. Then, too, 
she was bringing home the city’s favorite 
organization,and the welcome was parallel 
to the people’s joy. After but a few hours’ 


School of Officers at 3-pounder Gun, under 
Naval Cadet Morrison 
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' An Official Group on the Bridge of the 
Badger 


stay, the Badger again got under way and 
steamed for San Francisco. On the way 
to the Golden Gate the ship was hove to 
and an attempt made to give the San 
Francisco divisions a chance at the great 
guns, but hardly had a dozen shots been 
fired before the incoming fog rendered tar- 
get practice out of the question, so the 
cruiser was headed in, and just at sundown 
her crew of amateur tars was disembarked. 
Well indeed had both officers and men 
profited by the instruction given, for the 
improvement could be seen on every hand. 
In every sense had the first half of the 
Badger’s California cruise been a success. 
Though disappointed at not being able to 
give these divisions target practice at the 
great guns, Captain Miller and Executive 
Officer Milton were both enthusiastic over 
the improvement which their charges had 
shown during their stay on board. 

For the following three days the Badger 
was at Mare Island coaling ship, and on 
September 16th she steamed down to the 
city preparatory to a start on her cruise 
for the instruction of the southern divis- 
ions of the Reserves. At San Francisco 
she embarked Lieutenant-Commander 
Nerney, Executive Officer and Acting 
Commander of the Reserves, with two 
officers of the battalion staff. Besides this 
she carried to the south,as a passenger and 
guest of Captain Miller, Adjutant-General 
Seamans, of the National Guard, who 
wished to observe personally the develop- 
ment of California’s naval force. 

After taking on stores for the subsist- 
ence of the divisions to be embarked at 
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the southern ports, the Badger, on the 
morning of September 17th, headed for 
Santa Cruz. Hardly had her course been 
shaped before the thickest kind of a fog, 
which seemed to have been waiting for her 
outside the Golden Gate, cut off the re- 
motest possibility of picking up Santa 
Cruz on that evening, as originally pro- 
posed. Not until daylight of the 18th did 
the mist lift sufficiently for the cruiser to 
make an entrance into the bay; but once 
inside there was no delay in embarking 
the thirty-one men and two officers of that 
division, under command of Lieutenant 
Carl E. Lindsay. 

Off to her next port sped Captain Mil- 
ler’s ship, and though constantly delayed 
by more fogs, on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 19th the forty men under three officers, 
commanded by Lieutenant (Junior Grade) 
C. A. Hunt, were embarked at Santa Bar- 
bara. The following day brought the 
cruiser to San Diego, where she embarked 
the last of her Reserve crew, in the shape of 
seventy-eight men from the seamen’s divis- 
ion and that section of the engineer’s divis- 
ion assigned to the gun-boat Pinta. With 
these came Lieutenant and Battalion Nav- 
igator Thomas M. Shaw, Lieutenant Ros- 
coe Howard, in command of the seamen’s 
division, Lieutenant Frank Van Vleck, in 
command of the engineers, and three jun- 
ior officers. It had been estimated that 
the southern divisions would make a better 
showing than the northern, in point of 


Paymaster White, Lieut. (Jr. grade) Emanuel, 
Ensign Morrison, Lieut. (Jr. grade) Har- 
loe, Ensign Kammerer 
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numbers, but no one expected so large a 
ship’s company, yet there was room for 
them, and plenty of work for them too. 
With the cruiser’s prow turned seaward the 
work of organization began, which was by 
no means an easy undertaking, but under 
the direction of Executive Officer Milton 
of the Badger, assisted by Executive Offi- 
cer Nerney of the Reserves, the men were 
given stations, and on the following morn- 
ing everything was in readiness for the 
actual work of the cruise. 

It was a busy ship’s company which dur- 


ing the next three days passed through the 


ordeal of the rudiments of man-o’-wars- 
men’s work while the cruiser plowed her 
way through the fog in search of enough 
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for the southern divisions to equal the 
work of the men from the north at the 
game of target practice, but equal it they 
did, and a little better too on general aver- 
ages. 

Great was the general rejoicing when 
the weather merchant dealt out a third 
clear day in which to hold practice with 
the great guns and the ship ran out to the 
Coronado Islands where the target was 
floated and the boom of the Badger’s guns 
told the San Diegans that their naval 
militiamen were for the first time receiv- 
ing experience on a real powder-burning 
man-o’-war. Strange to say, among all 
that crew of thoroughly green gunners 
there was not even a touch of gun-fright, 


A Midday Rest on the Forward Deck 


clear weather for the carrying out of the 
routine of target practice. Up and down 
California’s southern coast the Badger 
steamed until it really seemed as if the fog 
had set in to be a permanent attachment. 
At last Captain Miller became desperate 
and headed south with a determination to 
proceed in that direction until he found 
clear weather, even if he had to run all the 
distance to Magdalena Bay. But this did 
not become necessary, for just as the ship 
was at the end of Uncle Sam’s domains 
there was a general clearing up, and with 
her anchor down in front of Coronado the 
cruiser lay while for two days her guns 
popped at subcaliber practice. The officers 
had thought that it would not be possible 


the five-inch guns being handled with as 
little trepidity as if they were revolvers, 
and as for the three-pounders, why they 
were only child’s play to the youngsters as 
the shells churned the sea into foam around 
the target. It seemed as if the mania for 
naval gunnery had seized every officer and 
man aboard the ship, for there was a con- 
stant request for just one more shot even 
after the regulation amount had been 
expended. Even the Adjutant-General of 
the State caught the fever and braced him- 
self firmly as he planted five shots close 
up to the target. The old proposition of 
the proximity to the mark being a safe 
place when the militia is shooting was 
wiped out that day, for when the object of 
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the attack from the Badger’s guns was 
brought in, its wings showed many punc- 
tures from pieces of broken shell, while 
through one of them was the clear-cut 
track of a five-inch shell. It was not de- 
termined as to who sighted the gun which 
did the damage, but as it was some one 
from the southern divisions the glory was 
divided around in equal proportions. 

It was a cheery company aboard the 
cruiser when she ran back into the bay that 
evening and anchored off Coronado Beach, 
—cheery over its success, not alone in the 


work with the guns, but in every depart-. 


ment of instruction since the embarka- 
tion of the first man. 

Then followed the day for examination 
of both officers and men, to learn the ex- 
tent of the benefit which had been derived 
from the routine of instruction. Upon this 
examination, which followed the work of 
both cruises, a board of survey, appointed 
by Captain Miller, filed a detailed report 
upon the efficiency of officers and men. 
The men from every division, north and 
south, had worked like beavers, and it is 
more than likely that the reports filed will 
tell the Department at Washington that 
in the Naval Reserve of California it has 
a force which would prove of unlimited 
* value in case an occasion arose which 
would demand its services. As tothe of- 
ficers of the entire battalion, their general 
efficiency was all along a matter of com- 
ment. ‘There is much to be remedied, par- 
ticularly in the matter of the discipline 
which they enforce among their com- 
mands; but the officers of the navy are 
lenient enough to understand that it is 
next to an impossibility to maintain perfect 
ship’s discipline among volunteer militia- 
men. These officers of the Reserve entered 
with a will upon what was really to them a 
tedious round of duty. Not only did they 
stand over their men while at drill, but 
they were also divided into watches, each 
officer accompanying one of the Badger’s 
officers in the daily routine. Then, too, 
there were schools of navigation, signal- 
ing, and ordnance, all of which filled in the 
hours until there was little time for rest. 
It is safe to say that not one of the officers 
of the Reserves left the cruiser without ab- 
sorbing a volume of information which 
will be extremely useful to him in the 
handling of his command. 
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Following the examinations, came the 
disembarking of the San Diego divisions, 
which was preceded by an informal ad- 
dress from Captain Miller, in which he 
complimented all the divisions on their 
personality and general deportment aboard 
ship. Then the officers of the Reserve pre- 
sented to Captain Miller, Executive Officer 
Milton, and the officers of the Badger a 
set of resolutions which clearly stated 
their appreciation of the knowledge which 
they had gleaned from the cruise, and 
heartily thanked the captain and his offi- 
cers for their patience and consideration. 
It was a fitting tribute to a group of navy 
officers who had for several weeks strug- 
gled to instill into California’s amateur 
Jackies the first rudiments necessary to the 
success of an organization founded on 
naval lines. 

Then San Diego’s divisions left the ship, 
and after a night spent in the harbor the 
Badger steamed northward, landing the 
Santa Barbara lads on the day following. 
The Santa Cruz division was the last to 
leave, on October 29th, and that evening 
the cruiser passed through the Golden 
Gate, her work as a training ship finished. 
The value of the knowledge gleaned by her 
amateur crews on these California cruises . 
cannot be estimated, but it will be of still 
greater value if upon this foundation can 
be built a still higher education instilled 
by a succession of such schools of instruc- 
tion. 

What all this attention to the Naval 
Reserves of the different States means 
can only be surmised, for the ways of 
Washington Departments are beyond the 
ken of ordinary laymen. Certain it is 
that there have already been plans laid for 
the formation of a great national organiza- 
tion, formed somewhat on the lines of 
England’s Naval Reserve. Should this 
materialize, the present State organiza- 
tions would form a magnificent nucleus 
around which to weave the complete fab- 
ric. At any rate, it is evident from the 
thoroughness with which the Reserve 6f 
each State has been investigated that the 
Government wishes to be fully informed as 
to what it has on hand in the way of 
amateur sailors. The report of the Board 
of Survey on California will tell a story of 
which the State need not be ashamed, and 
besides, many improvements will be sug- 
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The Coming Race 


gested in which the Government’s aid is 
a necessity. That these improvements 
will be inaugurated there is little doubt, 
and thus encouraged, both officers -and 
men will not hesitate to do their level best 
not only to maintain the present stand- 
ard, but to improve with each succeeding 


California’s citi- 
zen soldiers have carved out a place in 
the Nation’s history, and now her citizen 
sailors have successfully stood a first test 
of their ability, which will mark the Gold- 
en State as productive of every class of 
defensive patriots. 


period of instruction. 


THE COMING RACE 


SEE them faintly, o’er the misty hills, 
The sons and daughters of the Time-to-be, 


With grave, sweet faces bending lovingly, 


And voices making music soft, that fills 


Our weary air with tender, heart-glad thrills ; 


Their eyes serene and calm as those who see 


Visions of Heaven and angel-purity. 


In their strong souls no dread of earthly ills. 


And on their tranquil brows a fearless scorn 
Of all that trample Truth and Justice low, 
And make the frail and helpless weeping go. 


And in their hands they carry lilies white, 


Emblem of charity*to all men born. 
O, haste thy feet, and bring the new day’s light! 


Fosephine Raymond. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RED CROSS 
SOCIETY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


By courtesy of the OvERLAND MONTHLY, the reports of the Second Annual Meeting of the San Francisco Red Cross 
Society are here presented. Mrs. JOHN F. MeRRILL, President, MIss ANNA W. BEAVER, Secretary. 


At the Annual Meeting, October 7th, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. John F. Merrill; First Vice-President, 
Miss Anna Beaver; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. F. G. Sanborn; Third Vice-President, 
Mrs. I. Lowenberg; Fourth Vice-President, 
Mrs. George H. Buckingham; Treasurer, W. 
B. Harrington; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Edwin Breyfogle; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Charles W. Slack. 

Executive Board: Mrs. John F. Mer- 
rill, Mrs. Willard B. Harrington, Miss Anna 
W. Beaver, Mrs. L. L. Dunbar, Mrs. I. 
Lowenberg, Mrs. C. W. Slack, Mrs. James 
Elder, Mrs. Arthur Cornwall, Mrs. Wendell 
Easton, Mrs. A. S. Hubbard, Mrs. W. H. 
Mills, Mrs. Henry Martinez, Mrs. J. G. Clark, 
Mrs. H. B. Freeman, Mrs. Louis Sloss, Mrs. 
W. R. Smedberg, Miss Carrie Gwin, Mrs. 
Agnes W. Flint, Mrs. Geo. H. Buckingham, 
Mrs. Robert Mackenzie, Mrs. Edwin S. Brey- 
fogle, Mrs. W. P. Shaw, Mrs. J. F. Loosley, 
and Mrs. F. G. Sanborn. 


PRESIDENT’S SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

Few of us thought a year ago that another 
annual meeting of the Red Cross Society 
would find our country still involved in war; 
but unfortunately for us and our institutions, 
this most harassing, perplexing, and irritat- 
ing conflict is still upon us, with no prospect 
of a speedy peace. Through all this trying 
year we of the Red Cross have felt with ever 
deeper conviction, that so long as our sol- 
diers are passing back and forth through 
our gates, we too cannot lay down our 
arms, for there must always be something 
that we can do for those who are doing so 
much for us across the seas. 

Since our organization, seventeen months 
ago, our society has passed through many 
changes in its work; but in spite of changes 
we cannot but believe that time has brought 
a concentration of effort and an element of 
permanence that will grow stronger as the 
years go on. The conviction of the stability 
of the society and the importance of its work 
has been deepened by the ever-growing ap- 
preciation of its activities that has been 
expressed not only by the public at large, 
but by the Government authorities, whose 


good will we have endeavored so strenuously 
to obtain. At first viewed with a sort of 
good-natured tolerance by the heads of de- 
partments where we sought to make our- 
selves useful, we have come to be considered 
as allies, and in all humility we may say 
that our assistance is now asked for where 
it was formerly only endured. 

Colonel Greenleaf, Medical Inspector, has 
done us the honor of asking for a conference 
with our Board, and has given us some valu- 
able suggestions. Colonel Girard volunteers 
his aid in co-operating with us in any way 
which will further the relief of soldiers dis- 
charged from the hospital, and within a few 
days the honor conferred upon the society 
by the Association of Military Surgeons, in 
the election of your President as correspond- 
ing member, is further proof of the good 
estimation in which we are held. In view 
of this support it behooves us to be most 
careful in our criticisms of the methods of 
the Government, and although at times it 
may seem to us that individuals suffer from 
neglect or delay, we must remember that it 
is our province to suggest but never too 
strongly to insist. 

During the year, instead of the busy work- 
shop at No. 16 Post Street, of the hospitality 
at the Ferry, of the hospital and diet-kitchen 
work at the Presidio, the routine of the soci- 
ety has settled upon the work of transport- 
ing sick and helpless soldiers to their 
homes, and of maintaining reading-rooms at 
the Presidio, where the men are welcome 
from early morn till dewy eve, and often 
royally entertained during the evening 
through the courtesy and kindness of our 
friend and co-worker, Chaplain Macomber. 
If anything stands out pre-eminently in our 
work it is faithfulness—faithfulness to every 
duty imposed. From Chairman down to the 
end of the line, closest attention has beea 
paid to detail, discipline, and order. Our 
Transportation Committee—Mrs. Sanborn, 
Mrs. Cornwall, Mrs. Loosley, and Mrs. Shaw 
—deserves our keenest appreciation and our 
heartiest thanks. A constant striving for 
better and more efficient methods has 
marked their work from the beginning. I 
am very sure if medals were in order, theirs 
should be of gold. 
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The change of headquarters from the State 
office to Union-Square tent, at the request of 
the Citizens’ Committee, has been of advan- 
tage to us in providing a sunny and comfort- 
able place for the many men who come to 
our committee to be sent to their homes. 
Employment has been found for some, and 
the men have much enjoyed the comforts 
provided by the tent. 

The faithful manager of the tent work ar 
the Presidio, Mrs. Scott, deserves more than 
passing mention. In sunshine and in rain 
she has steadily been at her post for 
almost a year. The courage and fortitude of 
the soldier is hers, and her reward is that 
she has not only brought comfort to thou- 
sands through her work, but has herself 
grown strong and well in the service. 

With an aching sorrow comes the thought 
that our most deeply-loved friend and work- 
er in the society, Mrs. Henry Gibbons, will 
meet with us no more,—she who so loved 
and gloried in the Red Cross work! She 
served faithfully through the rush of the 
great work of 1898. Idolized by her family, 
respected and loved by all who knew her, 
her loss will be ever unceasingly felt where 
work is to be done and loving and faithful 
workers sought. Farewell, sweet sister! thy 
gentle winsomeness hath made us love thee, 
and in thy going “ Hope sees a star, and 
listening Love can hear the rustling of a 
wing.” 

We mourn also the loss of a brave man and 
friend of the Red Cross, Colonel John D. 
Miley, who died in Manila while serving the 
country he loved so well. Our society gave 
Colonel Miley the first hundred dollars to- 
ward starting a library for the soldiers in the 
Philippines. It was his earnest wish to raise 
five thousand dollars for this work. Can we 
not make this library a monument to him 
who gave his life for his country? 

The lesson of our common ties and duties 
needs constant repetition and bears empha- 
Sizing to-day. The mantle of responsibility 
has fallen upon us. Shall we wear it? To 
be helpful is a great privilege; and are we 
not blessed of women, that we may stand 
with arms out-stretched to help brave boys. 
urging them to look forward, not backward, 
to trust the future, and not forget the duties 
of the present. Hugo has said, “ Influence is 
the greatest of all human gifts,” and surely 
this is our time to exert the strength that is 
in us for the help of those who need it so 
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sorely. If as individuals we can learn as 
well as teach something of the joys of ser- 
vice and the beauty of sacrifice, we shall 
make our lives full, and though the world 
should pass us by, we shall be rich in men- 
ories and associations in the joy of living, 
and in hope for the future. With our 
motto, “ Neutrality, Humanity,” our for- 
mula, “ Lend a Hand,” the true spirit of the 
Red Cross principles may stand as an epi- 
tome of the new chivalry of the twentieth 
century. 

To our friends, the Regular Army officials 
—General Shafter, Colonel Long, Colonel 
Freeman, Major Thompson, Colonel [for- 
wood, Colonel JTirard and his assistants— 
we give our heartfelt thanks for the assist- 
ance rendered. To the “California Red 
Cross,” the parent organization under whose 
care we have developed and whose encour- 
agement has stimulated us to ever-increasing 
usefulness as a society, we are most grate- 
ful. 

To the Associated Charities and their rep- 
resentative, Mrs. Flint, a special word is due 
for personal interest, systematic work, and 
honest investigation. We renew our thanks 
to this well-ordered society for their help- 
fulness and intelligent service so cordially 
rendered. 

We are grateful to the press of our city 
for hearty co-operation on every occasion, 
and valuable space in their journals. 

To my officers and splendid Board of work- 
ers; to our honored Treasurer, Mr. Harring- 
ton, whose services have been untiring; to 
my esteemed Vice-President, Miss Beaver, 
under whose fostering care the Society was 
so capably managed during my long ab- 
sence, I must acknowledge a debt of grati- 
tude for constant, devoted, and efficient 
service. They have upheld my hands and 
made it possible for the work of this society 
to be known all over our glorious land. To 
them and to the host of members who wear 
the badge of membership my warmest 
thanks are due. 

It is with deep regret we learn that our 
honored member, Mrs. W. R. Eckart, cannot 
be induced to continue the office of Secretary 
during the coming year. She has given of 
herself, faithfully and constantly, and 
through the rush of the early part of our 
work, when meetings were held weekly, 
sometimes daily, and everything was of 
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necessity hurriedly done, her clear and con- 
cise statements of facts were always to be 
relied upon. In addition to her laborious 
work of Secretary during the summer of 
1898, she was found in her office daily, keep- 
ing accounts, interviewing a constant stream 
of anxious inquirers, and in fact keeping all 
the threads of our society together. 

To our Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. De 
Greayer, who worked early and late during 


the beginning of this unique and fascinating 


work, we also render our gratitude and 
praise. We shall miss these devoted work- 
ers from our ranks. Our generals are com- 
mended for bravery and faithfulness in the 
field; shall we not commend these faithful 
officers, who have walked so softly and mod- 
estly, and yet have rendered such valuable 
service? 

In closing, let me strike the key-note for 
our new year’s work: Let “ Patience and 
Faithfulness’ be our watchword, and our 
formula still be “ Lend a Hand.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


MARY 8S. MERRILL. 


SECRETARY’S SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

Madame President and Members:—It is with 
pleasure that your Secretary submits to you 
a résumé of the work accomplished by the 
Red Cross Society of San Francisco during 
the past twelve months. 

Immediately after the annual meeting the 
President left for the Kast to take a much- 
needed rest, and was absent between three 
and four months. During this period the 
First Vice-President, Miss Beaver, was Act- 
ing Presiient. The remaining Vice-Presi- 
dents shared with her the onerous duties of 
the office and ably assisted her in carrying 


_on the work in the different departments. 


The various committees in existence at the 
time of the last annual meeting continued 
their labors as long as there was need, and 
too much cannot be said of the splendid 
work done by them. 

Toward the close of 1898, with the depar- 
ture of the last transport, it became apparent 
that it was no longer advisable to keep open 
the supply depot at No. 16 Post Street, which 
for so many months had been the scene of 
such great activity, under the very efficient 
management of Mrs. Theo. E. Smith. On 
November 5th this department was closed. 
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Whatever supplies were left over were, 
through the courtesy of the State society, 
stored in the room very kindly provided for 
use of the Red Cross Society by Messrs. 
Walcom & Hoppe, at No..404 Sutter Street. 
The last week at No. 16 Post Street was 4 
busy one. Aside from packing and shipping 
the usual Red Cross supplies sent out on 
each transport, over six hundred Christmas 
packages were received, packed and for- 
warded to Manila. 

The society continued supplying each 
transport that sailed with the long list of 
articles necessary for the comfort of sick 
men en route, until the last regiment of vol- 
unteers was on its way to Manila. All goods 
purchased for shipment, as well as all mate- 
rials for bandages and comfort-bags, and in 
fact everything supplied to the soldiers by 
the Red Cross Society, were selected by Mrs. 
W. R. Smedberg, Purchasing Committee, 
who since the organization of the society 
has filled that office most satisfactorily. 

Up to the time the work in the supply 
department ceased, 16,888 comfort-bags had 
been made und distributed, 1,666 letters writ- 
ten, 305 lunch-baskets filled, 22,098 “‘ Tommy 
Atkins ”’ distributed, besides countless num- 
bers of books and papers. Added to this 
73,761 bandages of different descriptions 
were provided for use of regiments leaving 
for Manila. 

Since work stopped at the supply depot, 
the making and distribution of comfort-bags 
has still gone on, 5,146 having been given out 
since. Of this number 3,730 were made and 
filled with necessary articles to make them 
complete, by this society. The remaining 
1,416 came to us from auxiliary societies, 
and were filled by us. 

Another important branch of the work, 
which was closed late in the autumn, 
was the Ferry Red Cross room, in charge of 
Mrs. I. Lowenberg, Chairman of the Hospi- 
tality Committee, aided by an able corps of 
willing assistants. Early and late this com- 
mittee was at its post, dispensing good cheer 
to soldiers coming and going, and to those 
encamped here who sought rest and refresh. 
ment after wandering about the streets in 
search of amusement. Here they found 
reading matter and stationery at their dis- 
posal, and enjoyed the quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere of the place where they were 
always welcome. Mrs. Lowenberg’s final re- 
port shows that 81,429 soldiers were enter- 
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tained and provided with lunches by her 
committee. 

The diet tent, which was established just 
before the last annual meeting, remained 
open until the middle of November. It was 
in charge of Mrs. Geo. H. Buckingham and 
her committee. During its existence 3,406 
meals were served to men too ill to eat the 
rations provided by the Government, and 
not ill enough.to be in the hospital. 

The closing of the diet tent was immedi- 
ately followed by the opening of the Red 
Cross reading-room in the Division Hospital. 
Major Ebert, then in charge, placed a large 
room in that building at the disposal of the 
society. It was fitted up and supplied with 
books, newspapers, magazines, games, and a 
piano, and became at once a favorite resort 
of the soldiers. Mrs. A. W. Scott, assisted 
by Mrs. J. W. Elder and Miss Cecelia Burke 
was placed in charge. 

Toward the close of April, Mrs. Scott was 


notified by Major Mathews, who had suc 


ceeded Major Ebert, that owing to the need 
of more space in the hospital for sick men 
returning from Manila, it would be neces- 
sary for the reading-room to be vacated. 

The Presidio authorities having readily 
granted our request for space, a tent was 
erected capable of accommodating nearly 
500 men, and containing 350 chairs. As 
many as twenty thousand sheets of paper 
and eight thousand envelopes have been dis- 
tributed in a week, the men furnishing their 
own postage. In addition to the large rea:l- 
ing-tent, we have a writing-tent in the 
casual encampment and also in the Engi- 
neers’ quarters, which are supplied with 
writing materials, as well as every ward in 
the Division Hospital. 

Mrs. Scott has been untiring in her zeal to 
make the tent a veritable home to the boys. 
Chaplain Macomber has lent his efforts and 
his presence to the work, and the society 
owes him a debt of gratitude for his co-oper- 
ation. During the illness of Chaplain Ma- 
comber, Chaplain Miller rendered great 
service to the committee in charge. 

Miss Burke, the Postal Committee, con- 
tinued the distribution of postal-cards up to 
the first of February, at which time there 
had been given out 46,495 postals and twen- 
ty-two gross of pencils. 

The Executive Committee, with the con- 
sent of the surgeon in charge at Division 
tfospital, decided last fall to employ a cook 
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at that place to prepare delicate and nourishb- 
ing food for the.invalids confined there. 
Many of the men no doubt owe their recov- 
ery to this fact. The cook was employed for 
six months, until March, at an expense of 
sixty dollars a month. 

Since the Volunteers began to return, the 
work of the Discharged Soldiers Committee 
has assumed such proportions that it entails 
long hours and hard work. Mrs. F. G. San- 
born, Chairman, and her faithful co-workers, 
Mrs. Arthur Cornwall, Mrs. John Loosley, 
and Mrs. W. P. Shaw, assist the discharged 
men in securing the lowest rates of trans- 
portation over the most convenient routes to 
their homes, and see that they are provided 
with means of subsistence during their jour- 
ney. A visit to Union-Square tent at any 
hour of the day will convince one of the 
magnitude of the work being done by this 
committee. 

The last report of the Hospital Visiting 
Committee was rendered on December 1, 
1898, by Mrs. Florence Moore, Visitor to St. 
Luke’s, and shows that during the six 
months ending at that time, forty soldiers 
were cared for at that place, aggregating 
S40 days’ treatment. 

Since the opening of the new Mt. Zion 
Hospital, a bed in that institution has been 
placed at the disposal of the Red Cross Soci- 
ety free of charge, and we make grateful 
acknowledgment of same. 

Subscriptions in small amounts have been 
received from time to time during the year: 
but the expenses being in excess of the re- 
ceipts, our treasury is fast becoming deplet- 
ed. The very generous gift of fifteen hun 
dred dollars from the Market-Street Railway 
Company, which came to us so opportunely 
in August, was most gratefully received. 

The Red Cross Scrap-Book, arranged by 
Mrs. A. S. Hubbard, is replete with interest- 
ing items clipped from the newspapers, dat- 
ing from the first movement toward the 
organization of the Red Cross Society of San 
Francisco up to the present time, and it will 
be of greater interest as the years roll by. 
We are indebted to Mrs. Hubbard for her 
painstaking work in this connection. 

At the executive meeting of August 4th, 
the following amendment to the Constitution 
was passed :— 

The annual dues of members of the Red 


Cross Society of San Francisco shall be one 
dollar, payable the first Saturday in October. 
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The society is under obligations to the 
Citizens’ Executive Committee for many 
courtesies, not the least of which was the 
erection of a Red Cross stand at Sansome 
and Market Streets for use of officers and 
members to witness the parade on the occa- 
sion of the return of California’s heroes from 
active service in the Philippines. 

To Mrs. Hearst we owe our thanks for the 
illuminated Red Cross placed on the Eram- 
iner Building on the night of the parade. 

To the Southern Pacific Company, the 
Santa Fé and all connecting lines, and to the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, 
the society is deeply indebted for special 
rates of transportation granted for dis- 
charged men. 

Colonel Long very kindly placed the trans- 
port City of Puebla at the disposal of the soci- 
ety on the occasion of the return of the First 
California Regiment, thus making it possible 


for us to be among the first to welcome them > 


home. . 

Our thanks are due to the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company for franks 
to the amount of twenty-five dollars. 

To Drs. Regensberger, Carolan, Dorr. 
Lorini, and Worth, we are under very great 
obligations for the care of sick men under 
our charge, and to the Polyclinic we ar2 
deeply indebted for many prescriptions gra- 
tuitously filled. 

The society desires to thank the press of 
the city for supplying daily papers for the 
reading-tent. They have added greatly to 
the interest of the place. 

To all the willing workers who have in any 
measure contributed to the success of the 
past year’s work and the glorious results 
achieved we are truly grateful. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MRS. W. R. ECKART, Secretary. 

San Francisco, October 7, 1899. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


(Twelve months, ending September 30, 1899.) 
October 1, 1898. Balance 


Cash received as follows: 


Advances returned by dis- 

charged soldiers....... $ 561 23 
Butchers’ Board of Trade 100 00 
Col. J. R. Berry, account 

Seventh Regiment Cali- 


fornia Volunteers...... 419 18 
Miss Dora B. Dixon, per 
Mrs. Louis Sloss....... 39 00 


Overland 


Monthly 


Entertainment, 
Miss Hamlin’s School... 480 65 
Other sources......... 73 00 
H. A. Ellis, Q.M. Pac. 
Interest, 
Savings & Loan Society 37 63 
Savings Union......... 14 20 
Market St. Railway Co.. 1,500 00 
Members and monthly 
94 80 
Miscellaneous receipts... 130 78 
Pupils Public Schools.... 272 63 
Post Street Tent........ 34 85 
Red Cross Society, 
Jamestown, 8S. D...... 00 
Seattle, Wash......... 36 41 
Walla Walla, Wash.... 50 00 
Petaluma, Cal......... 12 00 
| 10 00 
Raffle, Fan, Mr. McCann 53 00 . 
$ 3,982 71 
$23,140 54 
Total Cash as above............ $23,140 5t 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Aid to discharged soldiers 
and sailors: 
Associated Charities. . ..$1,406 55 


Transportation Com- 

is be 1,400 74 

Cash, medical care, 

Cal. State Red Cross 

Cook, Division Hospital.. 360 00 
Col. Miley, for cir. library 

Dry goods, clothing, boots 

Expenses, office ($773.44); 

office No. 16 Post St., 

First Batt. Cal. Heavy, 

Furniture, tents, mat- 

217 95 
Groceries, canned goods, 

provisions, etc......... 1,783 89 
Hospitality Committee.. 1,105 33 
Hardware, wooden ware, 

Post Street ‘vent......... 4388 00 
Red Cross Diet and 

Reading Tents, Presidio 1,635 66 
Red Cross Society, Los 

Rey. O. C. Miller........ 275 

18,974 81 

Oct. 1, 1899 Balance Cash...... $ 4,165 73 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLARD B. HARRINGTON, 
Treasurer. 


THE growing inclination 
Millionaire among American  wmulti- 
Gifts millionaires to turn their 


and Sociology fortunes to account for 
great public benefactions 


has a significant sociological bearing. In 
other times wealth has been subject to no 
end of appeals for miscellaneous charities, 
and has often responded with indiscriminate 
alms-giving. The claims of the poor upon 
the generosities of the rich have been popu- 
larly adjudged sound and just. Accordingly. 
the man or the woman who gave bounte- 
ously to relieve the hungry, the unclad, and 
the shelterless have been praised while liv- 
ing and eulogized after death. Their numer- 
ous and scattered beneficiaries have been 
supposed to build shrines for them in their 
hearts and to cherish their memories with 
loving gratitude. 

To-day, the successful builders of fortunes 
are less susceptible to appeals for eleemosyn- 
ary gifts, and are far more disposed to be- 
stow their wealth for general and public 
benefactions. This is a hopeful sign of the 
times. The traditional system of charities 
has been practically a failure. That is, while 
relieving immediate distresses, it has not 
fostered the growth of sturdy, provident, re- 
liant humanity. Its principle is wrong, its 
results consequently disappointing and baf- 
fling. The new order of princely generosity 
aims at a wise administration of its surplus 
wealth in the interests of public and impar- 
tial good. It seeks to provide open oppor- 
tunities for the whole people, with no bar 
against any comer. It is singularly and sig- 
nificantly democratic in its spirit, with no 
apparent prejudice in favor of its own class, 
the rich, and with no patronizing condescen- 
Sion, in most instances, toward the poor. 

This is proved with special force, in Amer- 
ica, by the fact that the munificent bene- 
factions of our time are so generally devoted 
to some form of education. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous examples of late years are seen 
in California with its Lick, Cogswell and 
Wilmerding schools, the founding and en- 
dowment of Stanford, Mrs. Hearst’s and 
Miss Flood’s gifts to the University of Cali- 


fornia, and the generosities of Mr. Carnegie 
in behalf of some of our public libraries. All 
these bestowments aim at one and the same 
thing—the intellectual development and dis- 
cipline of the whole people. They are not 
strictly in the nature of charities, but ex- 
pressions rather of a magnanimous public 
spirit. They mean, first and foremost, that 
if humanity is really to be lifted up, the pri- 
mary condition is general enlightenment. It 
is quite clearly seen and acknowledged that 
alms-giving, on the old plan, will not work 
social regeneration. If this is to come at 
all, it will be by the increase and dissem- 
ination of verified knowledge, and by that 
liberation of thought, that tempering of the 
passions, and that harmonization of wills 
that may come from the disciplines of edu- 
cation and the earnest, conscientious and un- 
tiring pursuit of truth. 

It is immeasurably better that our million- 
aires should rear such institutions as they 
are to-day everywhere founding and espous- 
ing than that they should sell all that they 
have and scatter gold coins among the poor. 
In the latter case they would but throw their 
money into the sea. But by doing as they 
are moved to do to-day, they are opening 
wide doors to all the people and are thus 
hopefully laying the conditions which prom- 
ise to lead to an intelligent and rational so- 
lution of all our sociological problems. 


THE Muse, peaceful for- 

The Muse sooth in times of peace, 
and never fails to impart mar. 

the War _ tial inspirations to the sing: 
ers of the world in a day 

of war. From many a poet, doubtless, we 


shall hear the wild note of conflict while 
the blood of Englishmah and Boer reddens 
the River Vaal. With the first strokes of the 
war, Swinburne in England and Joaquin 
Miller in California have promptly volun- 
teered on opposite sides. The’ carry no 
military rifles, have no sabers strapped to 
their sides, and are separated by an ocean 
and a continent; but nevertheless they are 
face to face with each other in the conflict 
now raging in South Africa. The well-worn 
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adage is that *“‘ the pen is mightier than the 
sword;” but so far as reported, the confer- 
ence at The Hague did not discuss the feasi- 
bility of an international injunction against 
the pen as a weapon of modern warfare. 
Hence this championship of the mighty, 
with steel of Gillott’s and of Esterbrook’s 
fashioning. That we may compare their 
blades and the manner in which they sever- 
ally flash them aloft, we give below the war 
sonnet of Swinburne and the last two verses 


of Miller’s poem, as published in the San 
Francisco Call:— 
Patience, long sick to death, is dead. Too 


long 
Have sloth and doubt and treason bidden us 
be 


What Cromwell’s England was not when the 
sea to him ' 

Bore witness, given of Blake, how strong 

She stood; a commonweal that brooked no 


wrong 

From foes less vile than men, like wolves 
set free; 

Whose war is waged, where none may fight 
or flee, 

With women and with weanlings. Speech 
and song 

Lack utterance now for loathing since we 
hear 

Foul tongues that blacken God’s dishonored 
name, 


With prayers turned curses and with praise 
found shame, 

Deny the truth whose witness now draws 
near. 

To scourge these dogs, agape with jaws 
afoam, 

Down out of life, strike England, and strike 
home. —Swinburne. 


Defend God’s house! Let fall the crook. 
Draw forth the plowshare from the sod 
And trust, as in the holy Book 
The sword of Gideon and of God:— 
God and the right! enough to fight 
A million regiments of wrong. 
Defend! nor count what comes of it. 
God’s battle bides not with the strong: 
Her pride must fall. Lo, it is writ! 


Her gold, her grace, how stanch she fares!— 
Fame’s wine-cup pressing her proud lips-- 
Her checkerboard of battle squares 
Rimmed round by steel-built battle-ships! 
And yet meanwhiles ten thousand miles 
She seeks ye out. Well, welcome her! 
Give her such welcome with such will 
As Boston gave in battle’s whir 
That red, dread day at Bunker Hill. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


Whatever may be the outcome of the 
South African struggle, California cap 
easily claim a triumph for its poet in the 
matter of war-inspired verse. 


Monthly 


AMIDST the clash of po- 


An litical contest, it is cheering 
Expanding to notice that the two lead- 
Horizon ing candidates for the may- 


oralty in San Francisco 
are entirely agreed on one point—the sur- 
passing opportunity of their city, and with 
it of the Pacific Coast, for commercial 
achievements and for civic greatness. It is 
in view of the new open doors for unprece- 
dented progress that Mayor Phelan says:— 

San Francisco is young. She wants to be 
progressive. She is eager. Let no relics of 
the past stand in her way. We have cast 
off our swaddling clothes. We have donned 
a new dress. Let us not be like the miser 
who starves beside his treasure. Let us have 
the courage and confidence of a young city, 
to work and go ahead, and, secure in our 
future, we are bound to succeed. 

The Republican candidate, Mr. Davis, is of 
a like hopefulness as regards the prospects 
of this western metropolis. He says:— 

Trade is destined to increase to an amount 
we can have to-day no imagination of, and 
with it our city will grow, and if we are 
wise and if under this new charter we are 
able to provide just and economical and 
wise government, I think the wildest im- 
agination of any man here will fail to realize 
the possibilities of the future of San Fran- 
cisco. Let us then be up and doing. Let 
us provide wise government and sound laws. 
Let us see that the city is kept in the right 
and the sound course; and with an honest 
primary and good citizens taking an interest 
in the new charter and a sound and econonm- 
ical government, the increasing foreign 
trade bringing millions of wealth into our 
coffers, I see in the future San Francisco 
marching forward with the front rank or 
modern great municipalities. 

This confidence in the future of the Pa- 
cific Coast and its cities seems to be shared 
by nearly all our prominent men—in both 
political and business circles. Indeed, the 
conviction is very general among the people 
that this Sierra slope is destined to be a new 
center of world-trade and of unique and 
triumphant realizations of civilized progress. 

If these expectations are not cast beyond 
the lines of probability, we shall be able to 
make a new try, under advantageous con- 
ditions not hitherto enjoyed, for human re- 
sults worthy of the setting in which Nature 
has placed us. We shall not be so hampered 
by the traditional drifts of human movement 
as a long-established community would be 
in endeavoring to revive its fortunes and 
outdo its past. We stand in a commanding 
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place between the backbone of the American 
continent and the shore-lines of Asia. What 
lies between is as a whole a practically un- 
developed world. Somewhere in this unex- 
ploited world is the probable modern meet- 
ing-place of all the great nations. Africa 
and Asia may be the continental fields for 
their diplomatic struggles or armed con- 
flicts; but the sea-power of the world is 
most likely to be determined in the waters 
of the Pacific. We shall find ourselves in 
the midst of a splendid series of interna- 
tional movements and maneuvers for su- 
premacy, political and commercial. It is an 
outlook big with possibilities for the devel- 
opment of a hardy, keen-sighted, alert and 
enterprising race of men on this coast who 
shall play a world-part in the developments 
of the fast-approaching new century. 

It behooves us therefore to encourage in 
ourselves very broad views as regards meas- 
ures and procedures both in the control of 
our municipalities and the conduct of our 
Pacific States. What we do here may yet 
have a determining influence far beyond our 
border lines, and contribute to a human 


story such as has never heretofore been 
told. 

; THE OVERLAND has 

The Reviv- shared in the universal in- 

ing of terest attaching to the 

Architecture project for a _ consistent, 

harmonious and wmagnifi- 


cent architectural home for California’s 
chief educational institution—the University 
at Berkeley. We ought not to miss one 
great thought in connection with this matter; 
namely, that we have an opportunity to 
serve not merely our own esthetic delecta- 
tion and the fame of the State, in carrying 
out the project, but the greater cause of 
architecture as an art in the modern world. 
If we may trust some of the more competent 
critics this supreme art has lost its vitality 
in late centuries, and ianguishes now for 
want of an adequate inspiration. The mind 
of the world has changed its attitude in the 
modern era, and misses from its horizon 
those motives which operated from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries to cover 
Europe with architectural glories. There is 
no better statement of the facts, perhaps, 
and of the philosophy of them, than that 
given by Clarence Cook, as follows:— 


Times are changed, and the zeal that once 
burned to build churches for the glory of 


come to light. 
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God, the love of art that delighted to adorn 
them, are grown cold and stir not men any 
more. For nearly three hundred years not 
a single building has been erected in Eu- 
rope or anywhere that has a single claim.to 
admiration, or would occasion the least re- 
gret by its loss except on grounds of con- 
venience or utility. This could not have 
been said of any three centuries, nor of any 
one century, that elapsed between the build- 
ing of the pyramids and the close of the six- 
teenth century of our era. During all that 
unrolling of centuries architecture was a 
living art, employing man’s highest skill and 
covering the earth with beautiful and stately 
buildings. It is often brought as a reproach 
that man has long ceased to take delight in 
architecture. But while we may regret the 
fact, it is useless to mourn over it, and in- 
fidelity to man to argue from it that he is on 
the road to hopeless degradation. We are 
living in an era of revolution as striking and 
momentous as the race has ever seen, and 
man’s faculties are everyWhere busy with 
the pressing needs of the time. It may be 
well to remember that the triumphs of ar- 
chitecture have been won in _ building 
churches for a worship that was suited to 
the infancy of our civilization; in building 
palaces for rulers who subjected their peo- 
ple’s bodies as the church subjected their 
minds; and in other structures suited to so- 
cial and political conditions that have passed 
away, apparently forever. The race is 
everywhere in fermentation, and when it 
has settled down in the new order which 
will surely come out of chaos, the building 
instinct and the delight in building which 
are a part of the nature of man will once 
more take up the task, and Architecture will 
be born again. 


Now, we venture the affirmation that here 
on the westernmost shore of the Western 
World a new and adequate motive for en- 
thusiasm for the old and splendid art has 
We do not admit that religion 
itself is utterly dead or hopelessly enervated; 
but religion has certainly had its supreme 
day in the rearing of architectural gran- 
deurs, and can hardly turn again to that oc- 
cupation, achieving again an equal success. 
Education, however, has taken mighty hold 
on the modern mind, and is almost univer- 
sally in mastery of the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the people of these times. Under 
the stimulus of the scientific pursuits, and 
the importunate desire for practical knowl- 
edge with a view to the conquest of nature, 
modern universities are coming to be as 
crowded as were the ecclesiastic schools of 
the middle ages; and even the common 
schools of this time draw to themselves 
nearly all the children of our populations. 
Here is a new supreme interest for the mind 
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of man, one out of which motives arise which 
seem destined to be as forcible and control- 
ling as any that have hitherto appealed to 
the race. They are beginning to direct the 
aspirations of a large and enlarging propor- 
tion of our youth, to engage the services of 
a growing army of noble educators, and to 
command the munificence of wealth to pro- 
vide for their satisfaction. 

In what is happening, then, in connection 
with the University of California, we find a 
hint as to the future of Architecture. Here, 
in the paramount interest of education, is to 
be found that capital inspiration which shall 
make this glorious art alive again. It be- 
hooves California to attain to the distinc- 
tion of leading the way in this nineteenth 
century renaissance. Henceforward, in this 
State, where a school, whether of the 


| university order or of a primary grade, is 


provided with a home, the aim should be 
to build a thing of beauty and not of prac- 
tical utility only. There is far more in this 
than the mere erection of such and so many 
walls of wood or brick or stone. We owe, 
in the circumstances, a debt to that dead Art 
that lies inert in its old-time glory, and to 
which we should bring a modern inspiration 
which shall make it live again. 


THERE perhaps no 
Free Will question known to man 
and so old, so much mooted, and 
Foreordination so unsettled as this of free 
will, and we have no inten- 
tion of trying our hand at it when the lances 
of the worid’s greatest thinkers of all ages 
lie broken in heaps about the great enigma, 
as though it were some mountain of stone, 
or a Don Quixote’s windmill, or anything 
else invulnerable to pricks or blows. A faint 
suggestion modestly put may, however, not 
be unacceptable,—one that may even appeal 
to a few imaginations almost in a helpful 
way. To the writer it exists as a positive 
discovery, in a measure explaining this syl- 
logism,—the two premises of which—free 
will and foreordination—seem as incompat- 
ible as an immovable and an irresistible 
body, or as two Napoleons in one country. 
Nearly every individual of that great 
army of Americans who, according to the 
old-time political economists, will some day 
ruin America on the principle that no coun- 
try can grow poorer unless some other 


country is enriched—nearly every individual 
sees Thorwaldsen’s lion at Lucerne—the dy- 
ing colossus, cut from a granite cliff, the es- 
sence of art. For this beautifying of a section 
of the coarse elementary material is a phase 
of art appreciated by all, though more or less 
consciously, which makes fan painting so 
prjzed and so pleasing, and which even lends 
an air to a mediocre water-color sketch at 
the top of a letter-sheet. The allegory of 
the Swiss guards dying while protecting the 
shield of Louis is of that delightful standard 
so admirable in everything, we were going 
to say;—that which is understood by a 
child. The pain is nobly expressed in the 
lion’s face, and the loving concern for the 
shield upon which he is dying is worthy of 
the greatest praise, and while the body 
might be criticised for a certain woodenness, 
it was probably Thorwaldsen’s intention to 
design an allegorical figure, not so much a 
real king of beasts as one that might have 
stepped from a nobleman’s coat of arms. 
There he lies, to be gazed upon for thousands 
of years with the same awe which it is im- 
possible not to associate with a Koman Cath- 
olic altar, enshrined in his cliff, a cathedral 
nave of trees before him, the singing of the 
birds for choir. 

Fancying that Thorwaldsen himself carved 
out the lion in the cliff, his resulting work 
was a figure that had always been in that 
cliff. It is this point that should be thor- 
oughly understood. ‘Any figure, the work of 
any sculptor, was once imbedded in the or- 
iginal block of stone or marble from which 
the figure was cut. We can conceive of the 
lion as having been closely encased in the 
stone which Thorwaldsen one day removed. 
Though the outline did not exist, the stone 
composing the lion always existed, and in 
precisely the present position. It of course 
follows that within the body of the lion 
there are now an endless number of figures 
which could be chipped out at any time. 

The point then is this: Thorwaldsen was at 
liberty to cut out any figure he pleased from 
that cliff, but the resulting work, when he 
chose to abandon it, was something that had 
always been in the rock; in fact, a figure 
that Fate had foreseen any number of mil- 
lions of years ago. 

The application is simple. The cliff is the 
world: the lion, Thorwaidsen’s completed 
life. Struggle as he would to assert his free 
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will, and indeed with nothing opposing it, 
the most fantastic figure he could possibly 
produce was still inexorably a something 
that had always been lying there waiting for 
him to shape it out. 

Our lives are left absolutely for our own 
shaping; free will is completely permitted 
from birth to death; yet do what we can, 
our life as we leave it, is a record that has 
always existed. That clinching argument in 
support of foreordination that, had God so 
wished, He could have foreseen any life of 
to-day, ten million years ago—that to deny 
this is to blasphemously rob Him of omni- 
science, even this does not conflict with free 
will. God foresaw the lion of Lucerne; 
Thorwaldsen carved what he wished. 

Many people admitting that if the Lord 
had told the angel Gabriel a million years 
ago that Dreyfus was to be found guilty 
this year, it is impossible to picture Him so 
anthropomorphic as to be mistaken. Hence 


it was impossible Dreyfus should have been 
found innocent. No one wishes to degrade 
his opinion of the Lord to the level set by 
the “ Religious Plays” of the dark ages, 
where we are told such scenes as these were 
enacted: Saint Peter rushes into God's lux- 
urious bedroom crying “Hey! Wake up 
there. Those beggarly Jews are murdering 
your son.” The Lord rubs his eyes, yawns, 
and exclaims, “‘ Devil take me, if I had n’t 
forgotten about the whole business!” Such 
a god could be mistaken in his prophecies, 
but not an omnipotent God. st oreordination 
established, it will never do to sink into the 
Buddhists’ easy doctrine that no one is re- 
sponsible for anything, not even the cruci- 
fixion of a Messiah. Is not the carving of 
the Lion of Lucerne a possible picture of a 
life untrammeled by Fate, and perhaps more 
plausible than the effort to see that our very 
thoughts are directed by an agency that is 
at the same time leaving them quite alone? 
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An Opportune Book 

Holland and the Hollanders, by David S. 
Meldrum, enjoys the advantage of being fit- 
ted opportunely to the historic moment. Hol 
land is the home-land of the South African 
Boers, who have again dared England to 
mortal combat. One expects to find in Mr. 
Meldrum’s volume some hints that may ac- 
count for the plucky, or, it may be, the au- 
dacious courage of that little handful of 
people—that they, forsooth, should throw 
down the glove to mighty Britain. Some 
explanation may be found in the following 
extract :— 


The Dutchman is rebellious in heart, as 
well he may be, against the fate that has lost 
him his place among the Great Powers. He 
is conscious of the possession of ruling qual- 
ities. With physical habits so orderly that 
all the world thinks and talks of him as 
phlegmatic, he is watchful and courageous, 
enduring of purpose, a man of long views. 
The land he lives in is at once the proof of 
that and the explanation. To make it and to 


keep it, and to make it worth the keeping, he 
has had that long fight with the waters, in 
which, after victories and defeats, and loss 
and reconquest of territories, he has won at 
last, and yet has won so barely that he dare 
not for a moment relax his vigilance against 
the fresh surprises of his enemy. How en- 
during and daring that fight had made the 
Dutch was shown in their other struggle 
with Spain,—a handful of cities against the 
mightiest power on the earth—carried on for 
eighty years in spite of defeats and diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. Meldrum is evidently a painstaking 
observer, and his accounts of the general life 
and customs of the country, together with 
his special studies on the government, the 
educational system, and the “ fight with the 
waters” may be relied upon as being ac- 
curate. 

As to illustrations, of which there are 
eighty-one, the book is an artistic success in 
its portrayal of Holland—even to the almost 
painfully Dutch cover, of Delft design and 
color. The picture-pages are enough to drive 
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to distraction the impecunious art student 
who has long and vainly bent his attention 
and desire toward the meadows and wind- 
mills of this most sketchable land. Very few 
photographs are used, the illustrations run- 
ning to fine reproductions of paintings and 
pen or pencil drawings. There are preten- 
tious architectural drawings by Klinkenberg, 
and entrancing little windmills by Weissen- 
bruch and Willem Maris; wet landscapes 
from Blommer’s brush; character sketches 
by Jozef Israels; dim, moisty coast-scenes by 
Philip Sadee; Anton Mauve’s serene cow— 
and sheep-pastorals, and the works of twen- 
ty-three other artists. 

The whole book is a delight, and Mr. Mel- 
drum is to be congratulated, to say nothing 
of his readers. 

Blix 

FRANK NORRIS has written a new novel 
and called it Bliz. The book is a surprise. 
inasmuch as many of us have been looking 
for something big from Frank Norris, and 
this attempt of his is no fulfillment of such 
an expectation. Is it because he has not 
taken enough pains? Or has he already meas- 
ured his capacity for careful and sustained 
effort? 

Bliz is vastly interesting (Mr. Norris could 
not write anything that was otherwise,)— 
clean, sweet, and wholesome, full of light 
and color. Who can stroll and peer around 
Chinatown and the Mexican and Latin quar- 
ters in San Francisco—having once read one 
of Mr. Norris’s sketches of these neighbor- 
hoods—without being continually reminded 
of this young man’s remarkable descriptive 
powers? He has immortalized the squalid 
picturesqueness of the dingy alleys with their 
splashes of Oriental reds, blues, and yellows; 
the brilliant balconies; the narrow passage- 
Ways opening upon unexpected dens of 
weird people and things; and has cast over 
the undeniable grime and unpleasantness 2 
glow of romance which for those who cap 
appreciate it changes the aspect of this part 
of the city. 

In Blix there are many incidents which 
will not be forgotten by the San Francis- 
can who has enjoyed investigating the places 
described. Among these stands out conspic- 
uously the dinner at the Mexican restaurant: 


not an item of the quaint old apartment has . 


escaped the author; and besides, the errand 
which took “Blix” Bessemer and Condy 
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Rivers there, though far from being original, 


is irresistibly funny. This can also be said 
of the consequences of their scheme, which 
have the added advantage of being both 
unique and dramatic. 

Blix Bessemer is a first-rate heroine— 
strong, true, boyish in her camaraderie with 
her friend, but womanly and loving-hearted, 
and beautiful withal. She has the sort of 
mentality that counts in a woman’s influ- 
ence with men; the reasoning ability and 
discrimination that taught her she was wast- 


- ing time in fashionable society, and which 


suggested her learning to play poker that she 
might night after night keep Condy Rivers, 
whose great weakness was gambling, away 
from objectionable associates. She wins his 
money with ease, skill, and apparent unscru- 
pulousness, and saves it for his rainy day, 
which comes when he resigns his newspaper 
position in order to find time to write a book. 
In short, Miss Bessemer is a_ splendid 
woman, and not at all an impossible one. 

Mr. Norris has given a rather peculiar im- 
pression with regard to San Francisco so- 
ciety, by representing this young girl of 
nineteen as having moved in a “swell” set 
for some two years (her mother is dead and 
she has no chaperone), and continually re- 
peats the statement that she is not yet 
“out.” It sets us wondering what will be 
especially needed to accomplish her début. 
At the same time, several other points are 
brought out concerning the behavior of cer- 
tain young men at society functions that are 
unfortunately only too true. 

Mr. Norris may have known a girl like 
Blix, but it would be hard to believe that a 
man like Condy Rivers has ever come under 
his personal observation. Rivers is not 
made of good enough stuff to stand up well 
beside the royal-natured woman who works 
untiringly and with beautiful tact to make 
something of him. To begin with, he is 
twenty-eight years old, is a graduate of the 
State University, and has been through a 
finishing year at Yale; he holds a respons- 
ible position on a big daily, and is supposed 
to be a genius as a short-story writer. De- 
spite these advantages he has the manners 
and apparent mental development of a 
schoolboy of sixteen, irrelevant, uncertain, 
and shallow,—positively silly at times. 

Condy Rivers and Blix grow weary of a 
flirtation of a year’s standing, and are forced 
to admit to each other that they are bored. 
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Upon deciding to separate, they suddenly 
find that they are very good friends in place 
of disillusioned lovers. They decide to drop 
out of their social environments, and in lieu 
of cotillions and afternoon functions, substi- 
tute tramping and fishing excursioms, ram- 
bles along the water-front and aboard ships, 
dinners and luncheons in out-of-the-way 
places, where she pays for the entertainment 
with money won from her companion at 
poker. And, by the way, the fishing expedi- 
tion is one of the most inspiriting descriptive 
bits in the story. 

The upshot of this frank and Bohemian 
intercourse, and Blix’s steady resolve and 
undertaking to make a man out of Condy in 
spite of discouragements, is that within 
three months they fall earnestly in love with 
each other, and no one will be unpleasantly 
jarred by the fact that it is Blix who first 
speaks. 

For one who knows so much about the 
journalistic world as Frank Norris must, 
his conception of the responsibilities of a 
newspaper man is rather startling. Condy 
Rivers is depicted as drawing $100 a month 
salary, but it is a puzzle to discover what he 
does to earn it, as he spends nearly all his 
daytime with Miss Bessemer and most of 
his nights playing poker, and still contrives 
to keep on good terms with his managing 
editor! 

From a logical standpoint the author of 
Bliz cannot be particularly complimented on 
its construction, and he has been careless 
enough to put some unnecessarily bad Eng- 
lish into the conversation of his characters; 
some of the passages that are intended to be 
witty, sound cheap and hackneyed; even the 
incident of the origin of the name “ Blix” 
falls flat. On the whole, however, this little 
volume is bound to please, for there is in it 
the true ring of a good story. Nevertheless 
we are sure Frank Norris can do better work 
than this, for in proportion to his reputation 
as a story-writer and what is hoped for his 
future, this latest book is not an eminent 
success. And so we trust that it is but the 
herald of something larger, higher and more 
worth his while. 


A Year in the Fields 


A THOROUGHLY interesting book, and 
one well adapted for a “ Christmas Book,” 
is A Year in the Fields, a selection from the 


writings of John Burroughs. To a great 
many people who have not read Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ works sufficiently to appreciate 
their great worth, this selection will especial- 
ly appeal, since they will be found to cover 
the writer’s work, for many years, to give 
good examples of his many departments of 
writing, and a fairly accurate idea of the 
author's scope. We doubt, too, whether one 
can read this volume without acquiring a 
taste for these fresh, clear-sighted, deeply in- 
structive views of Nature by.one whoso thor- 
oughly loves and knows her. Jolin Burroughs 
is too well known to need any colm- 
mendation here; but if he were not, we 
could write a panegyric in his praise. He 
can write of birds, flowers, scenery, travel, 
the country, the sea, and always with a 
charm and an observation that gives you 
confidence in him as a teacher, and admira- 
tion for his work. 

The present volume is illustrated with 
some twenty photographs by Clifton John- 
son, which are exceedingly interesting as 
showing Mr. Burroughs in an intimate kind 
of way, for he appears in every picture. 
How delightful would it be to have such a 
series of pictures of Carlyle or Emerson. It 
is delightful as well, to get such views of 
John Burroughs, yet it seems quite inex- 
plicable to us that a living author could pose 
in just this light, and still more inexplicable 
that it should be John Burroughs, who, as 
we have said, invariably shows such excel- 
lent taste in every idea he puts forth. The 
present volume was, we take it, not compiled 
by Mr. Burroughs directly, but by his pub- 
lishers, who have introduced these photo- 
graphs to heighten the attractiveness of the 
book; but even so, we cannot see how Mr. 
Burroughs permitted a feature that—if we 
can judge by many replies we have had to 
the question whether the feature seemed in 
good taste—to nine persons out of ten will 
seem to smack of egotism. 

In his introduction to the book Mr. John- 
son says:— 

Not only is Mr. Burroughs present in what 
he writes, but we are glad to have him pres- 
ent. .. . He is a thoroughly good com- 
panion, unaffected, keen-minded, picturesque 
in his expression. We meet him in his books 
face to face, we get acquainted with him. 
, In preparing the illustrations for the 
present volume of essays, the plan has been 
to carry the personal feature of the text a 


step farther,—to make the sense of com- 
panionship still more vivid. 


| 
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The Fair God 

ONE of the most beautiful books designed 
for the holiday trade is The Fair God, by Lew 
Wallace, and published by the Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. The story is, of course, 
not a new one, having been first published 
in the early ’70’s, but with General Wallace’s 
increasing popularity gained from his novels, 
“Ben Hur,” and “The Prince of India,” 
it has been a wise judgment that The 
Fair God would now be received with 
added favor if published in a _ thorough- 
ly new form. Any detailed review of the 
story seems a little untimely therefore. Thv 


. Fair God will not disappoint those who have 


read the stirring novels mentioned above, 
and many descriptions which, like that of 


_ Mualox pointing out the prophecy on the 


wall to Montezuma the king, are of a roman- 
tic interest characteristic of General Wal- 
lace’s work. 

It is a matter of surprise to us that so few 
authors have imitated Lew Wallace in choos- 
ing Mexico as the scene of their novels, for 
surely it is rich in romance, in history, cus- 
toms, and people, and so far escapes hack- 
neyism that it is comparatively an unknown 
land. Modern Mexico is one of the most 
interesting countries in the world for tour- 
ists, yet how unlike it must be to the old 
days of Montezuma, as pictured in the pres- 
ent story, with its kings, its warriors, its pic- 
turesque costumes, its art, its pottery, not 
to mention its forms of religion, and customs. 

General Wallace assumed the role of a 
character known to history, Fernando de 
Alva, so that the book purports to be by the 
latter, with Wallace as translator, a ruse 
which successfully fulfills his statement that 
to his mind “a personal experience, though 
ever so plainly told, is more attrac- 
tive to listeners and readers than fiction.” 

The feature of this edition, is the illustra- 
tions by Eric Pape. Some of the finest work 
Mr. Pape has ever done has been put into 
these illustrations, which is saying a great 
deal. Many of them are delightful in com- 
position and originality. Throughout the 
book are initial letters, marginal drawings, 
and tailpieces of Aztec design, or drawings 
of Aztec articles which Mr. Pape found in 
many of the museums of the country. He 
also traveled in Mexico to obtain data, mak- 
ing use of native Mexican Indians for 
models. 
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The book is splendidly bound in brilliant 
colors, the cover design representing a Quet- 
zal and Sunflower, the former being the 
sacred bird of some of the ancient tribes. 


The Tory Maid 

IN writing The Tory Maid, Herbert Baird 
Stimpson has given us something unique in 
the way of a historical novel. It is the 
story, told in first person, of an officer in the 
Maryland Line of the Continental Army 
during the War of the Revolution, and the 
short descriptions of camp-life and battle 
are rendered with a vividness that is made 
all the more effective by the plain and direct 
manner of the telling. Here and there in the 
fighting scenes one is reminded of Stephen 
Crane; and again, by the chivalric spirit 
and dash of the narrative, of Stanley J. Wey- 
man. These impressions, however, do not 
suggest any lack of originality; on the con- 
trary, Mr. Stimpson’s story is marked by a 
peculiar vigor and freshness all its own, 
notwithstanding that the subject-ground is 
so well worn. In his account of the Battle 
of Monmouth the author creates a realistic 
impression of George Washington that 
awakens a thrill of patriotism which even 
the thought of a present-day hero cannot 
arouse. 

As to the love-romance in this tale of war, 
it is of a wholesome order, with little or no 
sickly sentimentality. The gallant young 
Whig has an exciting time reconciling his 
loyalty to both his cause and his Tory sweet- 
heart; but patience helps him out of his dif- 
ficulties and proves him a gentleman of 
honor as well as a faithful lover. When the 
war is over, and he has become a staid mem- 
ber of the Legislature, the Tory maid comes 
back from England where she fled during 
the disturbances, and the hero gets his re- 
ward. 

Whatever there is of pathos in Mr. Stimp- 
son’s book is brought out rather by sugges- 
tion than by any noticeable attempt on the 
part of the author to produce such an effect: 
nevertheless there are situations which make 
it hard to read the story without a moisten- 
ing of the eyes. 


: Little Novels of Italy 

THIS book is from the pen of Maurice 
Hewlett. It is reported that the novel en- 
titled “‘The Forest Lovers,” by the same 
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author, has been excluded from the shelves 
of a leading public library on the Pacific 
Coast, on the ground of immoral suggestive- 
ness. If that be the case, it is a surprising 
judgment, but is not at all to be regarded 
as a coroner’s verdict; for that simple, pa- 
thetic, and exquisitely human story has an 
unmistakable vitality; and further, the sane 
reader is rare who will consider it immoral. 
In the alleged censure of “The Forest 
Lovers,” many readers are quite certain to 
find an additional reason for a perusal of 
Little Novels of Italy, in which they are likely 
to discover the characteristics of a warm 
human sympathy and a simplicity of artis- 
tic touch that gives a peculiar charm. 


Historic Americans 

IN Historic Americans, by Elbridge 8. 
Brooks, the salient points in the lives of the 
great makers of American history from John 
Winthrop to General Grant are recalled in a 
very bright and fascinating manner. The 
book is unpretentious, and therein lies its 
chief recommendation. It is ostensibly writ- 
ten for Young America, but older persons 
cannot read it without interest and a glow 
of pride. The victories of peace are given 
their proper place. Eli Whitney and Daniel 
Webster, as well as Morse and Horace Mann; 
take the rank due to their work, and are not 
crowded into the background by the more 
showy figures of the great military leaders. 
All that is best and most distinctive in the 
work, and particularly in the character of the 
great men sketched, is clearly shown. The 
book is remarkably free from sectional bias. 
It is beautifully printed and illustrated. 


Restunes of an Idealist 


Henry Worthington—Idealist, by Margaret 
Sherwood, author of “An Experiment in 
Altruism,” etc., is a wholesome little story. 
It deals with the struggles of a professor of 
political economy in an Eastern College the 
trustees of which are, naturally, conserva- 
tive. The young professor is the idealist, 
and pays for his convictions in his dismissal. 
The recent cases of Professors Andrews and 
Bemis no doubt suggested the story. The 
contrast between the conditions of life to 
which the overdriven girls in the large de- 
partment store are compelled to submit, and 
the complacent and cultured society of the 
University town, is well drawn. The propri- 
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etor of the department store, which he car- 
ries on under an assumed name, is the donor 
of half a million dollars to the department 
of University instruction presided over by 
the professor’s father, himself a professor. 
The professor’s protest against the accept- 
ance of a gift defiled by tyranny and sweat- 
ing, leads to his dismissal by the trustees. 
Of course, the professor loves the daughter 
of the millionaire, and ultimately succeeds 
in winning her in spite of the parental op- 
position. 

The story is well told, and ends satisfac- 
torily, it is to be presumed, although it would 
be interesting to learn how the exiled pro- 
fessor afterwards succeeded in maintaining 
himself and his. prospective family. 


A Modern Mercenary 


A Modern Mercenary is the work of two 
authors—Mrs. Prichard and her son, who 
write under the names of “ E. & H. Heron.” 
So harmoniously have they executed their 
plan that it is hard to distinguish the im- 
press of the two personalities through the 
pages. The romance is laid in an imaginary 
duchy closely connected with Germany, and 
the political and social conditions are con- 
tinually threatened by a volcanic eruption 
through the machinations of certain lords 
against the crown. For a story of modern 
times its general tone is rather inconsistently 
barbaric. The hero, Captain Rallywood, is 
as fanciful a conceit as the domain in which 
he plays so conspicuous a part. He is an 
admirable ideal for the hero of a Sunday- 
school book,—unflinching in his obedience to 
military commands, and this apparently 
without much effort to himself, even when 
his heart’s desire and the certainty of dis- 
graceful death are pitted against his honor. 
Fortunately, this passionless pattern of a 
man is the only one of the kind in the story. 
The rest of the characters are sketched with 
quite a masterly originality and realism. 
The story is skillfully constructed, and the 
interest and excitement well sustained to 
the end; but in spite of its many good points, 
it is, after all, the kind of novel that serves 
the purpose only of amusing the reader dur- 
ing the period of its perusal, and leaves no 
lasting impression. 

It is unfortunate for the authors that A 
Modern Mercenary has not undergone the 
careful proof-reading usually accorded by its 
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publishers to works intrusted to them; for 
the matter of punctuation has been sadly 
neglected. These are minor faults, however. 
which the readers will be willing to overlook 
for the sake of the general interest of the 
story. 


A Berkeley Year 


THIS is a book of peculiar local interest 
at this time, which is signalized by a notable 
triumph in creative art—the comprehensive 
design for a system of buildings to be erected 
on the charming site of the University of 
California. 

Between the attractive brown and gold 
covers of the book is a collection of short 
essays by Dr. Joseph Le Conte, Professor 
Edward L. Greene, Charles A. Keeler, Willis 
L. Jepson, and Professor C. B. Bradley, por- 
traying Berkeley moods and aspects as pre- 
sented by its hills and trees, its birds and 
flowers and byways. And interwoven close- 
ly with these descriptions is the story of 
man’s existence in Berkeley, recounted along 
the line of history by Professor William 
Carey Jones, who, under the title, ‘“ They 
Looked Through the Golden Gate,” gives us 
glimpses of the old-time Spanish voyagers, 
then describes the coming of the army of 
peaceful settlers, and the establishment, at 
length, of education’s home on the Berkeley 
slopes. 

Edward B. Payne contributes an article 
entitled “‘ Lang Syne.” To the older inhabi- 
tants it will prove full of sweet reminis- 
cences of the “bucolic age of Berkeley 
which was then about as God and nature and 
the ploughings of a few ranchmen had made 

Edwin Markham and Adeline Knapp con- 
tribute graceful bits of verse, and the latter 
part of the book is “‘A Berkeley Bird an 
Wild-flower Calendar,” original in idea, deli- 
cate in sentiment, and peculiarly appropriate 
to Berkeley, in that it gives a list of the 
principal birds and wild-flowers which come 
each successive month, together with their 
haunts; also the calendar contains fitting 
quotations, many of them from California 
authors who know and love best her varied 
phases of outdoor life, as John Vance 
Cheney, Ina Coolbrith, Edward Rowland 
Sill, Clarence Urmy, and John Muir. 

A beautiful engraving, a reproduction of 
William Keith’s painting, “A Memory of 
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Berkeley.”’ forms the frontispiece, while each 
article has an initial letter in a graceful de- 
sign suggestive of the context, these decora- 
tions as well as the cover design being the 
work of Louise Keeler. 

A Berkeley Year breathes the spirit of those 
who have studied and loved Berkeley, and 
who hold 
Large visions of that coming day 

When faith that sees, when hope that wills, 


Shall bring man’s best to dwell alway 
On Berkeley hills. 


Briefer Notice 


BLISS PERRY'S series of Little Master- 
pieces is contained in three small volumes of 
characteristic selections from Lamb, Thack- 
eray, and De Quincey. Readers of stand- 
ard English literature will find here some of 
their favorite pages out of the works of the 
masters. 


IN four small volumes—Studies of Great 
Authors—Messrs. Doubleday & McClure pre- 
sent a selection of the best critical and 
biographical essays in Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s great “ Library.” These are concise 
and authoritative estimates and accounts of 
famous modern novelists, poets, philosophers, 
historians, and essayists, and are written by 
such men as Leslie Stephen, W. E. H. Lacky, 
Dr. Richard Garnett, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Charles Eliot Norton, Henry Van Dyke, 
Henry James, and so on. 


Books Received 


From Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 


Blix. By Frank Norris. 
A Modern Mercenary. By K. and Hesketh 
Pritchard. 


The Warner Classics. Vol. 1.—Philosophers 
and Scientists; Vol. 2.—Novelists; Vol. 3. 
—Poets; Vol. 4.—Historians and Essayists. 


The Romancers. By Edmond Rostand, 
translated by Mary Hendee. 

We Win. By Herbert E. Hamblen. 

The Barrys. By Shan F. Bullock. 

Stalky & Co. By Rudyard Kipling. 


The Little Classics. Three volumes of 
Selected Essays from Charles Lamb, 
Thomas De Quincey, William M. Thack- 
eray. 


From Macmillan Co., New York 


Little Novels of Italy. By Maurice Hewlett. 


A Drama in Sunshine. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. 
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Chit-Chat 


Henry Worthington, Idealist. 
Sherwood. 


The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
Holland and the Hollanders. By David 8. 
Meldrum. 


The Tory Maid. By Herbert Baird Stimp- 
son. 


Siren City. By Benjamin Swift. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
A Year in the Fields. Selections from the 
Writings of John Burroughs. 
The Fair God. By Lew Wallace. 
From the Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco 


Adventures of a Tenderfoot. By H. H. 
Sauber. 


The Man Who Might Have Been. By Robert 
Whitaker. 


By Margaret 
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California and the Californians. By David 


Starr Jordan. 


Love and Law. By Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., 
Ph. D. 


Life. By John Rankin Rogers. 


From Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston 
Historic Americans. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 


Ftom William R. Jenkins, New York 


Contes de la Vie Rustique. Arranged with 
Explanatory Notes in English. By Geo. 
Castegnier. 


From the Unitarian Society of Berkeley 
A Berkeley Year. A Sheaf of Nature Essays. 
Edited by Eva V. Carlin. On sale by 
Elder & Shepard; Unitarian Headquar- 
ters, San Francisco; Smith Brothers, Oak- 
land; Eva V. Carlin, Berkeley. 


CHIT- 


Guat... 


In the September OVERLAND MONTHLY the 
place of honor is given to an elaborate article 
by General N. P. Chipman on “ Greater Cali- 
fornia and the Trade of the Orient,’’ in which 
he brings out the factors that must one day 
make this Coast State an empire in wealth, 
population, and productiveness. Other note- 
worthy illustrated papers are: ‘‘ Campaigning 
in the Philippines,’’ by Pandia Ralli; a sketch 
of Folsom Prison, by P. B. Elderkin, and “A 
Summer Trip to Mount Adams,’ by Louise 
Nash. A strong story is “‘ Dofia Dolores,” by 
Kathryn Jarboe, the tragic climax of which 
recalls a real tragedy of San Francisco life.— 
S. F’. Chronicle, Sept. 3, 1899. 


The Children’s Home-Finding Society of 
California. 

THE beneficent object of this society is to seek 
out orphans, homeless, neglected, and destitute 
children, and to place them by adoption or 
otherwise in well-to-do and worthy families, It 
does not establish orphanages, believing there 
is no proper substitute for the family in the edu- 
cation of the race, It seeks only to maintain a 
temporary home to hold the children while 
awaiting transportation or replacement. 

Its plan of organization embraces a State Board 
of Managers, a State Superintendent, District 
Superintendents, and Local Advisory Boards, 
com posed of representative persons in the State. 


The society is free from all sectarian, political, 
or race bias, all denominations and multitudes 
outside of any denominations most heartily 
uniting in this humane work. The State Board 
of Managers and Local Advisory Boards serve 
without pay. Only those devoting themselves 
wholly to the work of the society receive any 
salary. The society has local representation in 
all the principal cities of Northern California 
and Nevada. The headquarters for San Fran- 
cisco are at 916 Market Street. The society re- 
ceives no State aid, but depends entirely on the 
voluntary contributions of those interested in the 
work. The work of the society was begun in 
1894, and incorporated, with the name at the 
heading of this article, in 1895. The society 
publishes a magazine, The Orphan’s Cry, setting 
forth the methods, incidents, and needs of the 
work, 


Bennington, Vt., September 17, 1899. 
Jas. Howard Bridge, Editor OVERLAND, 
Dear Sir:—Inclosed please find the price 
of my subscription to the OVERLAND for the 
year I have just finished and also the year 
coming. 1 can’t help taking the OVERLAND, 
you see. It seems to bring with it the vigor 
of the West, and I appreciate what a good 
thing I am getting. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. PIKE. 


